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Good Citizenship is 


Tiegs TANG Wiak- our job... 


{oles 7-4 Me m0 ib) I Here are books that will 
SERIES & help you 








TIEGS-ADAMS is the new integrated social-studies series that. is 
attracting widespread attention. 

It includes the basic facts for adequate instruction in elementary 
geography and history. 

It gives guidance in co-operation, social living, democratic procedures. 
It brings the American way of life to pupils in terms and concepts that 





are significant to them. 
SS 
iron {rc 

Books for Grades |-7 

*STORIES ABOUT LINDA AND LEE (Tiegs-Adams-Thomas)—Grade 1 sag 
so 
*STORIES ABOUT SALLY (Tiegs-Adams-Thomas)—Grade 2 Br” 
*YouR TOWN AND MINE (Tiegs-Adams-Thomas)—-Grade 3 ; ; 
or 
*YOUR PEOPLE AND MINE (Tiegs-Adams-Mackenzie)—Grade 4 pro 
Your COUNTRY AND MINE: Our American Neighbors (Tiegs-Adams ur 

Brown )—Grade 5 
duc 
Your WorLD AND MINE: Neighbors in the Air Age (Tiegs-Adams- fort 
Dawson) —Grade 6 for 
Your COUNTRY AND THE WorLD: Resources, Business, Trade (Tiegs- 

" . ° ~ a 
Adams-Glendinning )—Grade 7 - 
WorkBooks for Grades 3-7; TEACHERS’ MANUALS for every book inde 
a ; inve 
{ *On multiple list sear 
‘ pror 
GINN AND COMPANY sla 
199 East Gay Street Columbus 16, Ohio 
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pure carbon, this coke will help smelt 
iron from its ore. 
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1. Coking ovens like _ these 2, A steel furnace in full blast. 


“bake” coal into coke. Nearly 


high-grade steel. 


Just as today’s way of life depends upon steel, 
so does steel depend upon coal. Each ton of 
steel takes one ton of coal! 

Coal, baked into coke, not only supplies heat 
for the smelting process, but, during this 
process, also supplies the carbon dioxide neces- 
sary to free the iron from its ore. 

To meet the needs of today’s huge steel pro- 
duction takes a lot of coal—and America is 
fortunate in having lots of coal—enough to last 
for many hundreds of years. And this coal is 
mined by the world’s most highly productive 
and efficient coal industry. 

Each year the managers of America’s 8,000 
independently owned and operated coal mines 
invest hundreds of millions of dollars in re- 
search, increaseci mechanization, new mine 
properties, and ia building giant preparation 
plants to serve the country better with all the 
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Hot air, forced under pressure 
through this converter, is producing 





A ton of coal 
to make each ton of steel! 





3. Bridges, skyscrapers, automo- 
biles — nearly everything we 

have is made of steel or by steel... 
and without coal there’d be no steel! 


coal the country needs—now and for the future. 
American industry can count on getting all the 
bituminous coal it needs for heat, light and 


power as well as steel. 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rp 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT 
containing free teaching aids on bitumi- 
nous coal, This packet includes special 
materials for the teacher, with specimen 
copies of items available for classroom dis- 
tribution, including the new illustrated 
booklet, ‘““‘The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 
the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
Street. 
| ee 
Position 
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KEEP OILY RAGS IN 
METAL CONTAINERS 
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Does it surprise you to know that most accidents occur in the 
home? Familiarity leads to carelessness, maybe. Let Reddy Kilowatt 


show you how to keep accidents from happening around your house. 














This is the fifth of a series of small safety post 
bulletin board. New posters will 
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in succeeding issues of the School Journal 


s designed for use on your 
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STAIRWAYS 
—| CLEAN AND 
lO] WELL LIGHTED 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY © 159 WEST MAIN STREET, LEXINGTON 
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Send for Catalogue 





HARLOW 
Publishing Corporation 





Oklahoma City Chattanooga 
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Ou can count on 
Standard Oil products 
Free handling allows spontaneous 
for dependable 7 7 


representation, leads to greater art 


quality and Standard appreciation, increases the ability 


to feel and express ideas. The 





Oil dealers for quick response of Artista Water 
Colors and Artista Tempera en- 
dependable service. courages creative work. These 


Gold Medal products are available 


in a wide color range. 


& , 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd 3t., New York 17, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
(KENTUCKY) 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR TEACHERS 
Suggestions we hope you will find 
3 useful, interesting 





Penguin Eggs 


For your own home-entertaining 





To garnish any vegetable salad plat- 
ter to the delight of your guests, just 
stand 3 Penguin Eggs at the back. 
According to the occasion have bird 
carry aloft heart, candle or flag. 


Easy to make—Penguins are simply 
a hard boiled egg, 3 colossal black 
olives and 5 toothpicks. Be sure the 
olives are the “‘colossal”’ size and, if 
you can get them, it’s nice to have 


them already pitted. 


Each penguin requires a whole olive 
for head, halved pitted olives for 
feet and flippers. Peel hard boiled 
eggs and chill for firmness. With 2 
toothpicks make legs and affix feet. 
Put 3rd pick into back, slantwise, to 
form tripod so bird can stand alone. 
Stick 4th pick through egg to hold 
on flippers. Run 5th pick through 
olive on the slant so one end sticks 
out for a beak, and spear other end 
into top of egg for head. 


The garden-fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of refreshing, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
bring welcome 
relaxation. f\ 
Just try it. 
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OUR COVER: The picture on our 
cover this month shows the Pulaski 
County Education Council as it evaluates 
the work being done in the Pulaski 
County schools. The photograph was 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
Kentucky Committee on Elementary 
Education. 














Many big trucks and buses, as well as large tow- 
boats, ships and modern locomotives, are powered 
with diesel engines. The horsepower of these 
diesel engines far exceeds that of gasoline engines, 
the larger units exerting as much as 2,000 hp. 
Ashland carefully refines and tailor-makes fuels 
that meet the requirements of all types of diesel 
engines. 








Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPAN 
ASHLAND KENTUCKY 
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Ideal Flash Cards are designed for 
teaching the fundamentals or for 
rapid drill work in all combinations 
from 0 thru 9. They may be used for 


self teaching or class room work. 
Each ecard has a problem on one side 
and the same problem with answer 
on reverse. 


Cards are 2% x 8% inches with 
1% inch bold face type. 


Printed in black on heavy manila 


stock. Put up in strong durable 
eardboard box. 

No. 236. Addition .......... $1.00 
No. 237. Subtraction ........ 1.00 
No. 238. Multiplication ...... 1.00 
ae 1.00 
No. 2134. Fraction ........... 1.00 
No. 2211. Alphabet .......... 1.20 
ee eee 1.50 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY INCORPORATED 


311 West Main St. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Our Responsibility 








This issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal went to press just about the time 
that the 1952 General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky convened in regular session. By the 
time you read this, the session will be 
about one-third over. Many measures 
affecting public education will have been 
introduced, and some proposals will prob- 
ably have been acted upon by our law- 
makers. If this session runs true to form, 


» however, a large number of very important 
‘ school bills will still be pending before 
) the Legislature. 


Final action on these 
bills, either good or bad, will be deter- 
mined to a large extent by the interest 


» manifested in them by the teachers and 


by other interested citizens. 


Every teacher and citizen should have a 


» vital interest in what goes on in the Leg- 
\ islature between now and adjournment. 


The progress or lack of progress of our 
public schools during the next biennium 
is the issue. Good school legislation will 
be enacted and bad legislation will be 
defeated if our lawmakers are informed. 
It is the duty and responsibility of the 
school people of the state to show the 
needs which exist in Kentucky and to show 
how these needs have been met in neigh- 
boring states and how they may be satisfied 
in Our state. 


We are convinced that Kentucky parents 
love their children and want them to be 
well educated just as much as do parents 
in Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
other southern states. We are also con- 
vinced that Kentuckians are just as willing 
and able to finance a good school system 
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Fifty-two 





as are the citizens of other southern states. 
It is our task to provide the leadership to 
intelligently inform the public in general 


and the legislators in particular. When 
this is done and the real facts are known, 
speedy and favorable action will result. 





Our Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association will be held in 
Louisville on April 16, 17, and 18. Official 
headquarters, as usual, will be maintained 
at the Louisville Service Club, 824 South 
Fourth Street. The commercial exhibits 
will also be housed in this building and 
the meetings of the K.E.A. Delegate As- 
sembly and ‘of several of the larger de- 
partments will be held there. All of the 
general sessions will be held at the Me- 
morial Auditorium. 


Our convention this year will probably 
be the largest meeting of its kind ever 
held in the State of Kentucky. K.E.A. 
membership is approaching an_ all-time 
high, interest in the convention appears 
greater than ever before, commercial ex- 
hibit space has been completely sold out 
for months, and every effort is being made 
to provide an interesting and worthwhile 
program. All indications point to a splen- 
did program and a record attendance. 


Because of limited hotel facilities, every- 
one planning to attend the convention 
should make reservations in advance. We 
hope to see you at the convention and that 
you will have a profitable and enjoyable 
time. 


UNITED TO SERVE YOU K 


52 STATE AND 4000 LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS a 
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1951-52 
Kentucky Roll Call In N.E.A. 


Present? 
Absent? 


Who is paying your bills? 
Who is carrying your load? 
Who is reaping the benefits? 


The professional banner of 1,000,000 
teachers in the United States is being 
carried by 465,000 individuals—these are 
the teachers who belong to the national 
organization of the teaching profession, the 
National Education Association. Of the 
18,000 teachers in Kentucky, 8,527 carried 
the banner last year. 

Are you one of the 8,527 Kentucky mem- 
bers who contribute to the growth of your 
profession? The N.E.A. through its 32 de- 
partments, 14 headquarters divisions, and 


© 24 commissions and committees: 


Shapes Policy 
Defends Teachers 
Advances Legislation 
Serves Conventions 
Works with Other Groups 
Improves: 
Teaching 
Supervision 
Administration 


The professional voice, 8,527 strong in 
Kentucky and 465,000 strong in the United 


§ States, was heard as it sounded forth in 


areas of: 


Work on Child Welfare 

Work on Teacher Welfare 
Improvement of Instruction 
Representation in Congress 


Are you enlisted in this professional 
amy, or, are you a conscientious objector 
in the defense of public schools, teachers, 
and administrators? This enlisted group 
defends the profession against unjust at- 
tacks and unfair treatment through the 
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press, radio, movies, and television. Its 
professional influence circles the globe by: 


Promoting UNESCO 
Supporting United Nations 
Aiding Overseas Teachers 
Assisting the WOTP 


Are you one of the 1,000,000 teachers of 
the United States? Are you one of the 
18,000 teachers of Kentucky? If your 
answer is “yes,” then consider this your 
opportunity to: 


Help carry the professional banner 
Pay the bills 

Carry the load 

Reap the benefits 


1952 Legislative Program 
For Kentucky’s Childhood 


In order that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities com- 
parable to those offered the children of our 
nation, the following legislative program 
is respectfully submitted for enactment 
into law by the 1952 General Assembly of 
Kentucky: 


1. A state common school fund to make 
possible an average investment in the edu- 
cation of each child attending the public 
schools in Kentucky of at least the average 
for the United States. The state school 
fund shall be distributed as follows: 75 per 
cent on a per capita basis, 15 per cent for 
equalization, 8 per cent for state aid for 
transportation, and 2 per cent for instruc- 
tional supplies and other school purposes. 

2. Revision of the equalization laws to 
make them more equitable and workable. 

3. State appropriations sufficient te meet 
the needs of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and institutions of higher education. 

4. A modern textbook law which will 
permit all school districts to select their 
textbooks from a state adopted list of ten 
textbooks as the maximum in each field. 
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5. A minimum school term of nine 
months. 

6. An increase in the contributions to the 
state teacher retirement system to 3 per 
cent, 4 per cent, and 5 per cent and the 
maximum salary upon which contributions 
are made to $3,600 with corresponding in- 
creases in benefits to be paid. 

7. Amend present law to provide that a 
child may enter school in the district in 
which he lives if he becomes six years of 
age within thirty days of the opening of 
the school term. 

8. An act to empower and direct the 
State Department of Revenue to secure an 
adequate and equitably assessed evaluation 
of all property within the state. 

9. Submit amendments to the state con- 
stitution to a vote of the people at the 
regular election in 1953 (1) to permit the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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to be appointed by a non-partisan State 
Board of Education elected by the people 
and (2) to provide for the distribution of 
the common school fund on other than 





PR or nl 


a per capita basis in order to make possible 
a minimum foundation education program 


for all the children of Kentucky. 


(Based on resolutions unanimously adopted 
by KEA Delegate Assembly, April 12, 1951) 





The Centennial Action Program of the 
National Education Association was ap- 
proved in principle by the K.E.A. Board of 
Directors at a recent meeting. This pro- 
gram was published in full in the Sep- 
tember, 1951, issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. It is hoped that this program will 
be studied by all members of our profession 


throughout the state and will be adopted 


by all local education associations. 


The wind of February did chill 
Alike Kentucky plain and hill. 
Around the cabin fashioned crudely 
The winter whistled loud and rudely. 
Within the walls of logs that morn 
Of humble parents a lad was born, 
A homely lad of honest heart 

That destiny had set apart 

To walk his lonely way with men— 
To wield the sword and mightier pen— 
A nation save, a race to free. 

No greater man the world will see, 
This mystic mingling of sky and clay, 
Kentucky’s son that came that day. 
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CLARENCE RUSH 


Attendance Officer 
Burkesville, Ky. 
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[RES Special to the Kentucky School Journal] 


“Despite all current strains and anxieties, 
we are living in one of history’s most priv- 
ileged periods. If we wage the peace and 
win it, we have the opportunity to convert 
this mid-point of the twentieth century 
into the great turning point of all time.” 
—-From Peace Can Be Won 


In these days of tensions and crises, it 
sometimes seems that any thoughtful per- 
son might well conclude that the best we 
can hope for is a continuation for decades 
of a not-too-cold war between the Kremlin 
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People everywhere 
all over the globe 


yearn for peace 


How to Avoid the Hot War 


And Win the Cold 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Director, 
The Ford Foundation 


and the free world—or, at worst, a general 
hot, shooting war, the outcome of which 
might well set civilization back on its heels 
for a century. 

Let us admit that there is a rather ap- 
palling mass of evidence in support of 
either of these viewpoints. And yet, for 
reasons I will give you, I do not believe 
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that World War III is inevitable, nor do 
I believe that we are committed to an end- 
less cold war which will last so long that 
we will exhaust and wreck ourselves in 
the process of winning it. 


Let’s Keep Our Heads Cool 


Let me deal first with the question of 
World War III. I am aware of all the 
dangers. I know that it is going to take 
very careful handling to prevent the 
Korean war from spreading into a general 
conflagration. I. know that Yugoslavia, 
Iran, and Prussia are areas in which open 
conflict might break out at any time. But 
if we keep our heads cool, I think these 
situations can be kept under control. 

I am as confident as I am of anything 
that the Kremlin is afraid to start World 
War III at the present time. The Kremlin 
has no desire to subject itself to the terrible 
risks of a hot, shooting war. I have a 
number of reasons for believing this. 

First, the gangsters in the Kremlin are 
well aware of the devastation that atomic 
warfare would bring to Russia. 

Second, they are aware of the dangers 
of revolt that they would face once they 
started their armies marching outside their 
own country. The vast unrest inside Russia 
today is attested by the twelve to fifteen 
million men and women in slave labor 
camps and by the constant purges at home. 
There is even greater unrest in the satellite 
countries where bloody purges go on from 
month to month almost as a matter of 
routine. 

The third reason is that they think they 
can win the cold war. They think that 
constant expanding pressure outward, sup- 
ported by powerful fifth columns in all 


. the free nations, will cause the free world 


to crumble and come under their power 
without a widespread hot, shooting war. 

Now I want to tell you why I believe 
that if we act wisely, it will not be the 
Kremlin that wins the cold war, but rather 
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the free worid. Furthermore, I want to 
tell you how I believe the cold war cay 
be won by us—not without heavy cost, but 
at a cost that is bearable—and how we 
can win it within this decade of the fifties 

I want to assure you that I am not uw. 
derestimating the difficulties that lie ahead, 
As administrator of the Economic Co-oper. 
ation Administration, I had plenty of op. 
portunity to find out how ruthlessly and 
relentlessly the Kremlin is carrying on this 
cold war. 

More recently I was in Berlin and saw 
an example of Kremlin strategy in action, 
I went to Berlin to take part in an aca. 
demic celebration at the Free University 
of Berlin. The occasion was the formal 
acceptance of a grant made to the Uni- 
versity by The Ford Foundation to enable 
it to establish itself as a center of academic 
freedom and democratic culture in Westem 
Germany. 

Whenever I am in Berlin, I like to take 
the opportunity to look behind the Iron 
Curtain into East Berlin. On_ previous 
visits I had been struck with the great 
contrast in the two sections. In West 
Berlin there was an air of enthusiasm and 
buoyancy and hope, which -was in sharp 
contrast to the drab conditions and dis- 
pirited people of East Berlin. 


Children on the Side of Tyrants 


But when I visited East Berlin this time, 
the city was crowded with young people 
who had been brought together from East: 
ern Europe for the Communist Youth 
Rally. The streets were decorated with 
streamers and banners which proclaimed 
Stalin as the prince of peace. There was 
nothing drab or dispirited about these 
young people. They were joyful and 
jubilant. They were marching and sing 
ing and their faces shone with the light 
of their convictions. They really believed 
that Stalin meant peace and that Com 
munism was another word for the brother 
hood of man. 
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This is the third time in our lifetime that 
the children of a nation have been enlisted 
on the side of tyrants. Mussolini put them 
in Black Shirts, Hitler put them in Brown 
Shirts, and now Stalin has put them in 
Blue Shirts—and set them to marching and 
singing. 

The minds of children behind the Iron 
Curtain are being stunted and dwarfed. 
The natural development of their minds is 
prevented. What is left of their minds is 
being stuffed with tripe and rot. It is a 
terrifying process. 

The tactics I am going to outline for 
you as a way to win the cold war with the 
Kremlin within this decade do not include 
fighting fire with fire. Quite the contrary, 
we must use methods appropriate to our 
ends, which are to help achieve peace with 
freedom and justice—and to give the chil- 
dren of the world an opportunity to grow 
and develop as God intended. The means 
of the Kremlin are suitable only for their 
ends, the enslavement of men. Using the 
right tactics, I have every confidence that 
we can lead the free nations to victory on 
every front. 


The first thing we have to do, in my 
opinion, is recognize that the Russians are 
deliberately and systematically fighting this 
cold war on four fronts—the military front, 
the political front, the informational front, 
and the economic front. The men in the 
Kremlin believe they can defeat us in this 
cold war by attacking on those four fronts. 
I believe that we can prevent a hot, shoot- 
ing war and win the cold war if we lead 
the other free nations in bold and imagina- 
tive counterattacks on those same four 
fronts. 


Counterattack on Four Fronts 


The most urgent of these fronts, of 
course, is the military front. That is be- 
cause the men in the Kremlin respect only 
one thing—strength. Unless the free world 
builds up its military strength—and builds 
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it up quickly—we are inviting the Kremlin 
to start World War III. We are now spend- 
ing at the rate of about $60,000,000,000 a 
year to arm ourselves and our friends, and 
I think it is the best investment in peace 
we can make. 


But while we are building our military 
strength, we must not forget that the 
Russians are busy on three other fronts— 
the political, informational, and economic. 
On the political front we must consciously 
support and endeavor to give new vigor 
to the institutions which tend to unite the 
free world for its common defense. I refer 
particularly to the United Nations and the 
Atlantic Pact. As a leader among equals, 
we must use our influence to promote po- 
litical unity within the free nations and 
among them. Wherever there is a breach 
between the free nations, you will find the 
Russians wedging in to widen it. 


On the informational, or propaganda, 
front, the Russians are way ahead of us. 
They are telling their big lies with in- 
credible energy and ingenuity on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, and we have 
all too many reasons to believe that more 
and more desperate people are coming to 
believe them. We need to counter those 
big lies with big truths—and we have to 
tell the truth with the same energy and 
force the Russians use in telling their 
lies. 

We cannot delude ourselves, however, 
that big truths will have lasting effects in 
the minds of men unless they are ac- 
companied by big deeds. In my exper- 
ience, the most effective propaganda is 
that in which the deed comes first, then 
the word. It is on the fourth front—the 
economic front—that we have an .oppor- 
tunity to achieve a great cold war victory, 
perhaps a decisive victory, with our deeds. 
In a very real sense, today’s contest be- 
tween freedom and despotism is a contest 
between the American assembly line and 
the Communist party line. 
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We are spending $60,000,000,000 a year 
on our military program, and there is al- 
most no American voice heard in protest. 
And yet there are many powerful voices 
raised against the comparatively small ex- 
penditures required to fight the Com- 


munists on the economic front. It is not 
enough to stop the Kremlin militarily. We 
must also help the people in the critical 
areas of the world help themselves; help 
them fight the poverty, disease, and despair 
which are the pay dirt of Communism. We 
have got to help them improve their con- 
ditions, to the point at least where the 
Communist cry, “You have nothing to lose 
but your chains!” will fall on deaf ears, in- 
stead of ears cocked for every whisper 
promising hope. 


They Want Jobs—Not Handouts 


Some of you may think I am proposing 
a sort of International WPA which will in- 
duce these people to think all they have 
to do is hold their hands out to Uncle 
Sam. Before I became Administrator of 
ECA, I had listened to a lot of talk, and 
read a lot of articles, about how lazy the 
Europeans were, how all they wanted was 
handouts. But when I got on the job, I 
discovered in a hurry that they didn’t want 
handouts; they wanted a chance to work; 
they wanted hope. The miracle of recovery 
that has taken place in Europe is due in 
great part to the simple fact that once hope 
re-entered their hearts, they really went to 
work. 


I estimate that $2,000,000,000—three- 
quarters of one per cent of our annual na- 
tional income—will enable us to carry out 
adequate programs of economic assistance 
in the year ahead. Of this, about one 


billion is needed to finish the job in 


Europe. (Incidentally, the original cost of 
the program in Europe was estimated at 
$17,000,000,000; the actual cost so far has 
been less than $13,000,000,000.) The pro- 
gram in Asia will require less than one 
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PAUL HOFFMAN is known best to most 
Americans as administrator of the Eco. 
nomic Co-operation Administration for 
more than two years after his appoint. 
ment in April, 1948. A former president 
of the Studebaker Corporation, Mr. Hoff. 
man came into national prominence as 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Committee for Economic Develop. 
ment from 1942-48. For the past year 
as director of the Ford Foundation, Mr. 
Hoffman has administered a vast variety 
of projects to promote progress and 
understanding in the five areas of peace, 
freedom and democracy, economic well. 
being, education, and human behavior. 
The ideas expressed in this article are 
expanded further in Mr. Hoffman’s re- 
cent book, “Peace Can Be Won.” 


billion. I know of no way in which we can 
get so much for our money as by giving 
economic assistance now, while the new | 
democracies in Asia are struggling to find 
a place in the framework of the free na- 
tions. 


Invest in the Future 


Perhaps the immediate justification for 
our assistance on this front is the contribu- | 
tion it will make toward stopping Con- 
munism.° But even if Stalin were the prince 
of peace instead of the last in the line of 





the modern dictators with lust for power- | 
a man with more blood on his hands than | 
any man in history, including Adolf Hitler | 
—even if his intentions were peaceful, | | 
would still say that the best investment 
the United States could make would be to 
help develop the economically retarded 





countries that are struggling to become 
modern democracies. As a business man, | 
I would consider myself very derelict if! 
I did not devote one per cent of the in- | 
come of any firm I was operating to long: § 
range programs of development of future 
markets. If we want to invest in the future 
prosperity of the United States of America, | 
we cannot do better than invest three- | 
fourths of one per cent of our national | 
income in the long-range development of 
international markets. 
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What I have been trying to say is that 


\ if we build up the military strength of the 


free world to a point where the Russians 
will never dare attack, and if we wage the 
peace on the other three fronts with vigor 
and imagination, the gang in the Kremlin 
will find their dream of world conquest 
has gone the way of every dream of world 
conquest by every tyrant from Genghis 
Khan to Adolf Hitler. 

It is odd, isn’t it, that a group of men 
in the Kremlin who have nothing to offer 
the world but slavery—and who represent 
a power that you cannot rate other than 
second class, a power whose total assets 
don’t compare with those of the free world, 
a power whose people are suffering the 
lowest standard of living in the world—it 
is odd, isn't it, that this small group of 
men representing this second-class power 
has all the rest of the world trembling? 

In this country, fear of the men in the 
Kremlin and knowledge of their treacher- 
ous ruthlessness has resulted in the belief 
of too many people that we ought to at- 
tack before we are attacked. But that is 
not the way to get where we want to be. 
That is the way to get into a hot, shooting 
war that would cost us a billion dollars a 
day—and that is the least important meas- 
ure of the cost. You do not prevent a war 
by starting one. 


Action for Peace 


People everywhere want peace. That is 
a fact that shouts at you wherever you go 
on this globe. It is true here in America; 
it is true in Europe, true in the Middle 
East, true in India, Pakistan, and Japan. 
This yearning for peace is real. You can 
feel it wherever you go. 


We Americans now have the opportunity 
and the responsibility to lock arms with 
the other free nations in an irresistible 


march toward the thing we all want most 


—peace with justice. 
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This program I have suggested is a pro- 
gram of action for Americans. We Ameri- 
cans like action. I think that the reason 
the let’s-drop-a-bomb boys — those who 
think that war is inevitable anyway and 
we ought to strike first—have had so many 
followers in this country, is simply be- 
cause we as a people like action. But once 
we press forward with vigor and imagina- 
tion on a program of action for peace, the 
feeling that war is inevitable will disap- 
pear in thin air. If we wage the peace, we 
can win the peace. 





The twenty-sixth National Student Con- 
test will be held March 27, 1952, under 
the auspices of the American Association 
for the United Nations, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New York. The pur- 
pose of the contest is the development of 
international understanding and the prizes 
include a trip to Europe, visits to United 
Nations Headquarters, and several college 
scholarships. Details of the contest may be 
obtained by writing the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations. 



































“Some of them concentrate on insignifi- 
cant issues in the course, Sir.” 
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Can 


Can the elementary teacher teach 
music? An intelligent answer to this ques- 
tion must take into consideration two quite 
variable factors; first, the definition of the 
end of instruction in music in terms of 
general elementary education; and second, 
the amount of training in music which the 
classroom teacher may have had. For the 
purposes of this discussion, it will be as- 
sumed that the teacher’s preparation in 
music consists only of the six hours re- 
quired for certification. 

Can this teacher teach music? No, he 
cannot, if the objective of the work in 
music is primarily the accumulation of 
technical information or the development 
of performance skills. If this is to be the 
end-product of instruction, the teaching of 
music properly should be entrusted to the 
specialist in the field. Few elementary 
teachers have ever been qualified to carry 
on work on this basis. The great majority 
have wisely chosen not to attempt some- 
thing they could not do. Yet these good 
people, confused by the letter, may not 
have seen clearly the spirit of music-edu- 
cation. For the spirit and the true end of 
music-education is the enjoyment and the 
love of good music in appropriate settings. 
The discovery and the revelation of the 
spirit is by no means a peculiar dispensa- 
tion granted only to the learned musician. 

The spirit of music may be experienced 
by both pupil and teacher at any time or 
place and under an infinite variety of con- 
ditions. What can you, as a good elemen- 
tary teacher, do to establish an educational 
situation wherein the enjoyment and the 
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the Elementary Teacher Teach MUSIC? 


The author says “‘yes”’ if there is 
the will to teach and the true spirit 
and objectives of music education 


are understood and appreciated 





LeROY WEIL 
Morehead State College 


individualized? 

1. You can play musical games. You | 
need only to remember your own child. | 
hood to teach musical games. Use those | 
you yourself enjoyed. It really is as simple 
as all that! Children love games and will | 
play them over and over again. They will 
play those you give them and those they 
make up for themselves. The musical game 
will help to develop the singing voice and | 
rhythmic response in a creative and happy [ 
setting. 


I 
| 
love of good music may be fostered and | 
3 


Na 





2. You can teach the musical sounds in 
nature. Wind, water, insects, birds, and 
animals all have distinctive sounds very 
familiar to your children. Each of these 
sounds has pitch and volume and often 
melody and rhythm. For instance, the 
winter wind rises and falls in pitch while 
the softer summer breeze remains relatively 
constant. Any two children will be de- 
lighted to reproduce these sounds. When 
they do so together you will have a very 
simple but creative lesson in the hearing © 
and the making of two part harmony. 


a eed 





3. You can teach basic rhythms. You 
can do this because you can walk and 
move your arms. Rhythm is not the ex- 
clusive property of music. It exists in any / 
movement which flows in some organized 
motion. Perhaps the consciousness of | 
rhythm is best developed through broad 
physical action. Many of the familiar 
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hymns—“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” for 
instance—may be used to suggest appropri- 
ate bodily movements. Remember that 
time and rhythm in music are basically 
simple and that most of the music your 
children already know is one strong beat 
followed by one or two less strong beats in 
a measure. A long step followed by one 
or two short, a heavy step and one or two 
light or a long swing of the arms followed 
by one or two short will help to bring 
about a sense of time and rhythm. 

Rhythm also may be developed through 
finger painting. If you have records, radio 
or individual performance available, your 
children will enjoy making pictures to the 
movement of the music. Finger painting 
is tangible and comparable and illustrates 
graphically patterns of musical response. 
In finger painting, the child may see the 
rhythm he hears or feels. 


4. You can make instruments of musical 
expression. A small piece of hardwood 
stick becomes a percussion instrument 
when tapped in time or rhythm. Two 
paper plates glued together with a few 
small pebbles inside, an ice cream carton 
with a piece of rubber tubing stretched 
across the ends or two small bits of sand- 
paper fastened to anything a child can 
hold make excellent rhythm instruments. 
Bottles can be used for chime or wind 
instrument effects. Your children can con- 
struct these music makers themselves, and, 
if they do, you can be sure they will use 
them. 


5. You can tell stories in which music 


children never tire of hearing that you 
could build a music-program upon them 
alone. “Cinderella,” “Snow White,” and 
“Little Red Riding Hood” offer countless 
opportunities where you and your kiddies 
may make up their own songs and dances. 


6. You can dramatize a song. You do 
not need a formal song from a song book, 
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for you can make up a song about almost 
ahything in the daily experience of the 
children. What delicious fun it is to act, 
to pretend! A simple action may be suf- 
ficient or you may build a real act with 
costuming around a song. There is a 
real advantage in staging an attractive 
selection of music, in that there is usually 
something which each child can contribute 
to the performance. Music is co-operative 
in essence and in practice. In a dramatiza- 
tion, the child who cannot sing or act as 
well as another often finds great satisfac- 
tion in handling properties or the curtain 
or in just helping where he can. 


7. You can take a musical journey. Go 
to the hill country of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina for wonderful folk- 
music. Go South for “Dixie,” the spirituals, 
and the work songs. Let your Hopalong 
Cassidys “draw a bead on you, pardner,” 
and they will tell you at gun’s point things 
you never dreamed of about the history 
of the range and sing its songs. If there 
is any single virtue in the modern book of 
songs for children, it is in its wealth of 
folk and near-folk music from all the na- 
tions and cultures of the world. 


8. You can have a bulletin board de- 
voted to music. Music, as well as any other 
subject, needs a certain “build up” if it 
is to be interesting to children. Advance 
information about the more desirable radio 
and television programs, local musical 
events or unusual programs in church or 
school always stimulates further investiga- 
tion. You can get authentic advance in- 
formation in non-technical language about 
the opera, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra programs and others free or for 
very small sums. You can post the music 
section of one of the metropolitan news- 
papers. Once you begin looking for it, 
you will be amazed at the quantity of in- 
teresting material there is. Your children 
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MRS. BEULAH CARPENTER 


teacher and principal of the Salyersville 
Grade School, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Kentucky Education 
Association. She is a graduate of West- 
ern Kentucky State College with A.B. 
degree and has done additional graduate 
work. Her experience includes several 
years as high school teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, in addition to her 
work in the elementary field. Mrs. Car- 
penter has also been very active in club 
and civic work. 





will listen to any program for which they 
have been properly prepared. 

9. You can create a musical environ- 
ment. In addition to your bulletin board, 
you can have a musical magazine, records, 
pictures, and books on your table, just to 
be looked at or played when the children 
have a spare minute or two. It is better to 
have these immediately at hand rather 
than in a central library, for often there 
is neither the time nor the inclination to 
go to the more formal library. There is a 
certain psychology in having the children 
surrounded in an informal manner with an 
easily accessible selection of musical ma- 
terial. 


10. You can teach folk-dances. There is 
an almost limitless variety of folk-dances 
right here in Kentucky. The stimulating 
square dance has countless “do-ci-does,” 
“birds-in-the-nest” and what not. There 
are Dutch clogs, Irish jigs, Virginia reels, 
German folk-Valser, French minuets, and 
Spanish jotas which may be done, al- 


* though you may need an instructiion book 


for some of them. None of these folk- 
dances are difficult in simplified forms. 
There are also the little dances the children 
themselves make up as they follow music 
on records or of their own making. Pro- 
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vided there is at least the semblance of a 
pattern of response rather than merely | 
random motions, there may be genuine H 
creative expression in the dancing of chil- \ 
dren. 


os 


1l. You can give biographical and his. 
torical material which may stimulate the | 
desire to study the music of a given com-_ 
poser, period or country. Children are 
always interested in other children. Tell 
them of the child life, not the mature 
achievements, of the significant composers 
and performers of the past and _ present. | 
Be sure io include something of the life of 7 
current radio and screen stars. 

Yes, the elementary teacher can teach 
music if he teaches children to enjoy it 
to love it, and to live with it. This is no 
mere generality, but the truth. He needs 
no special skills, no specific training to do 
it, nor additional equipment. There is no) 
suggestion given here which cannot be| 
done without a piano, radio, or record: | 
player, although, of course, these aids wil 
help him do a better job. It is the living 
spirit, the active love, the bubbling of en” 
thusiasm which engenders the creative et- 
pression which is music. It is the rare 
privilege of the elementary teacher to drink 
deeply of the spirit which is free to all 
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‘Even A First-Grade Teacher 
Should Be Edueated 
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In which the idea is dispelled 


That just anyone can teach the first grade 


Since these words were uttered they 
have been abundant food for thought and 
meditation. 

The transition from constant home and 
family relations to strangers and group 
participation is great for a six-year-old. 

Yes, even a first-grade teacher needs 
much training. She must have a good un- 
derstanding of psychology. She must be 
on the alert constantly to diagnose the 
cause of certain behavior patterns. She 
must know the advantages which were 


» passed on by good heredity and environ- 


ment. In contrast, she must also recognize 
the symptoms of undernourishment, bad 


/ environment, and poor heredity. 


Why does frail, undernourished Jane sit 
and stare blankly into space while Susan 
exuberates with glee and enthusiasm? 
This is a typical problem which needs in- 
vestigation. 

What a difference in the readiness period 


| presented by these two who have reached 
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school age exactly one day apart. 

Jane is the first and oldest child of a day 
laborer who has five children. The parents 
have the equivalent of a second-grade edu- 
cation. At an early age Jane was forced 
to assume responsibility for the welfare 
of younger brothers and sisters. She shared 
a meager amount of food and clothing 
with four younger children. Her vocabu- 
lary consisted of only the words necessary 
for existence. 


in complete contrast we find Mary, who 
is the second child of the president of the 
City Bank. Her background is rich with 
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BETSY MYNHIER 





culture, travel, and fine experiences. She 
has a usable vocabulary of words such as 
“delightful”, “journey”, “experience”, “won- 
derful”, and “exciting.” While the same 
words would be void to Jane. 

An alert teacher must know how to 
create experiences which will build mean- 
ingful and lasting word concept for Jane. 

She will have a program of organized 
health education based on scientific infor- 
mation which will lead Jane to the forma- 
tion of desirable health habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations. 

It will include instruction in food selec- 
tion, rest and sleep, care of eyes and ears, 


MISS MYNHIER has taught in the first 
grade in the Frankfort schools since 
1945. Prior to that time she taught and 
did social work in Menifee County. She 
holds the A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
Morehead State College, and is an active 
member of the Delta Kappa Gamma edu- 
cational sorority. 
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care of teeth, safety, and disease preven- 
tion. It will also include opportunities for 
participating in maintaining a_ healthful 
school environment. 

An alert teacher will include experiences 
in nature study, arts and crafts, music and 
hobbies. She will include opportunities for 
those with special needs because of emo- 
tional instability, inadequate skills, and 
timidity. The child’s experiences will in- 
clude an appreciation for the good things 
of life, generosity and kindness, honesty 
and integrity, and a true understanding of 
loyalty and the democratic ideals. 

Different experiences must be provided 
because no two children are alike. Ex- 
periences must be provided where each 
child can realize the thrill which can come 
only when one has been able to realize 
success. 

A good first-grade teacher is alert to 
provide an enriched program for the 
brilliant child. Also equally well prepared 
to give remedial instruction to children 
having learning difficulties. 

The beginning experiences of a six-year- 
old will determine much toward his future 


school happiness and success. Therefore | 
the people who are responsible for mold. 
ing the lives of our future citizens and 


generations must also be prepared. 


Yes, even a first-grade teacher must be | 


educated. 
This poem by an anonymous author very | 
well expresses the need of careful molding 
in the beginning stages of growth whey 
permanent habits are being formed. 


CLAY 


I took a piece of plastic clay \ 
And idly fashioned it one day, 
And as my fingers pressed it still, 
It moved and yielded to my will. 
I came again when days were passed i 
The bit of clay was hard at last. 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no more, 





I took a piece of living clay, | 
And touched it gently day by day, 
And molded with my power and art, 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
I came again when years were gone, 
It was a man I looked upon, 

That early impress still he wore, 

And I could change that form no more. 





NEWS 


Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville, from the 
Fifth District, and Mrs. Geneva Campbell, 
Campbellsville, from the Fourth District, 
were nominated recently for membership 
on the K.E.A. Planning Board for terms 
expiring June 30, 1954. 





The Regional Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
will meet in St. Louis, Missouri, February 
23-27. 





Don't miss the opening session of the 
annual K.E.A. Convention on Wednesday 
evening, April 16. Music will be provided 
by the Department of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the guest speaker 
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will be Mrs. Mildred B. Flagg, noted 
writer and lecturer, of Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts. 





K.E.A. membership is approaching the 
all-time high record of 18,175 which was 
set in 1948-49. Already, more than 18,000 F 
have enrolled. If you know of any teacher | 
who is not a member of our professional 
organization, won't you invite him to join 
today? 





SOP WY Se 


Our readers are urged to refer to adver : 
tisements in the Kentucky School Journal | 
and to patronize our advertisers when © 
ordering school supplies and equipment. 
Our advertisers are our friends and deserve 

our patronage. 
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| have just passed a twenty-five point 
history quiz in the American Magazine 
with a score of twenty-three. The two 
questions which I missed were concerned 
with the birthplaces of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and General Eisenhower, and I am 
not one bit embarrassed at not knowing 
which one was born in Arkansas and which 
one in Texas. 

As I am a teacher in elementary schools 
I would have been ashamed, however, if 
I had failed to know where Lee surren- 
dered to Grant, where the Wright Brothers 
made their first successful flight, or that 
one of the worst floods in history occurred 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Now, I inevitably take these magazine 
and newspaper quizzes and pass them! I 
listen to radio quiz programs and I know 
I have a B standing on them, and I usually 
know the answers to the questions asked 
by the man on the street. 

All these things I know in spite of the 
fact that I am only a school teacher with 
average mentality. I know dozens of 
teachers who know far more than I know, 
and still we have to read and hear one in- 
sulting statement after another about 
poorly prepared teachers. I quote from an 
article in a good magazine: “There is little 
doubt that our young people are receiving 
little academic training, due to the poorly 
prepared teachers in our high schools and 
colleges.” I quote from another magazine: 
“If our teachers could but realize that a 
lot of facts should be discarded for a more 
practical approach to this problem. In fact, 
students should be prepared to face life 
instead of being crammed with intellectual 
stuffing.” I quote from a newspaper edi- 
torial: “If the teachers in our public schools 
were all they should be, our children 
would not be dropping out of school at 
this alarming rate.” 
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'[ Am Tired of Being Insulted 


MRS. ANNA BARNETT 


M. 





THE AUTHOR is a graduate of Berea 
College and has done graduate work at 
the University of Kentucky and at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. She has 
had several years of experience teaching 
in the rural schools of Kentucky and at 
present is doing remedial teaching in 
ungraded classes in the Foundation 
School of Berea College. 


Parts of these wild accusations may be 
true, but it.doesn’t improve the situation 
any to broadcast them so thoroughly. Par- 
ticularly do they lessen what respect the 
young people have for their teachers, 
which is detrimental enough. 

Perhaps some of us are not efficient, but 
most of us are too stupid to learn if we are 
so, because we certainly have opportunities 
for advancement. We attend summer 
schools for refresher courses and read 
everything we can find about new methods 
and techniques in teaching. Some of us 
are given much in the way of in-service 
training, and we attend workshops when- 
ever it is possible. We travel and we invite 
travelers to share their experiences with us 
and our students. 

Honestly what do you expect? 
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DR. MARY I. COLE 


is the new president of the Third Dis- 
trict Education Association. She brings 
to this office a rich background of train- 
ing and experience. Her B.S., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees were all granted by Teach- 
ers College at Columbia University. Dr. 
Cole’s experience, all in the field of 
elementary education, includes work in 
the public schools and _ colleges in 
Washington, Oregon, and New York. 
Her present position is associate professor 
of education at Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 





I will admit that many students are going 
into college without proper foundations, 
but I firmly insist that is usually not the 
fault of the teachers. In the first place the 
majority of parents do not want their chil- 
dren to work for an education nowadays, 
and there is still no “royal road to learning” 
any more than there was when the ignorant 
king wanted his tutor to teach him with 
no co-operation on his own part. In the 
second place our youngsters read comics, 
see movies and television shows, and listen 
to the radio. Most of all this is purely en- 
tertaining and far from cultural. The chil- 
dren become lazy and indifferent, and are 
apt to resent it when teacher says, “Please 
do exercise three on page seventy for to- 
morrow.” 

In the third place the complaint about 
that “terrible assignment” comes to Mom, 
and she may say to a neighbor (right in 
Johnny's hearing, mind you), “If the 
teachers knew how to present material in 
an interesting manner the children would 
get enough from their classroom experience 
without taking time from their outside ac- 
tivities for studying.” These sparkling 
words of wisdom came from a college grad- 
uate who is the mother of a flighty, flunky 
freshman in high school. This mother 
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could find a great number of mothers to 
stand by her side. Incidentally the outside 
activities of this child center around hours 


in the movie theater and hours plus in the : 


drug store. 
I am sure that I could prove that a great 


many parents have little respect for teach- | 


ers because the teachers receive such 
meager pay. There must be something 
wrong with people who are so poorly paid! 

At last I come to the core of the whole 
problem. I wish to accuse you, Mr. John 
Q. Public and Mrs. Public of a guilt com- 
plex with its concomitant desire to punish 
those who make you feel at fault. You 
know quite well that you are failing to do 
your duty in two definite ways: you react 
unfavorably to any attempt to increase tax- 
ation for the purpose of raising salaries of 
teachers, and you are secretly ashamed of 
this attitude, which leads you to take it 
out on the teacher. You know quite well 


that you do not give the teacher the proper | 


co-operation in matters of curriculi and dis- 
cipline and you take it out on the teacher. 
Which boils down to this. Aren't you 
really blaming the teacher for your own 
gross inadequacies? I’m weary of hearing 
myself and my colleagues labeled “poorly 
prepared,” and I want it stopped. 
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Trends Toward More Effective 
School Organization in Kentucky 


Prior to 1908 the school system of Ken- 
tucky is best described as the traditional 
district system. There were three general 
types of school districts, (a) city districts, 
(b) independent graded school districts, 
and (c) rural or county districts under the 
general supervision of the county super- 
intendent of schools. According to the 
Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the Year 1907 there were 
8,146 rural or county school districts, 138 
graded common school districts, and 53 
city and special charter districts, or a total 
of 8,337 separate school administrative 
units in the state. 

The first definite movement toward 
larger units of school administration came 
with the enactment of a law in 1908. The 
principal provision of the law was the 
creation of the county school district, to 
include the entire area of the geographic or 
civil county outside of any city, inde- 
pendent graded, or special charter school 
district. The original county rural districts 
were made subdistricts of the county ad- 
ministrative unit. These subdistricts were 
grouped into four, six, or eight school di- 
visions. Each division was managed by a 
division board of education whose prin- 
cipal function was the selection of teachers 
for the schools within the divisions. There 
was one subdistrict trustee for each sub- 
district, whose duties were primarily cus- 
todial. The division boards of education 
were made up of these subdistrict trustees 
who met annually and elected a chairman 
and teachers for the divisions. The county 
board of education was composed of the 
chairmen of the several divisions. The 
county superintendent, who was elected by 
popular vote, was ex officio the chairman 
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THIS ARTICLE was prepared by Dr. 
Leonard E. Meece, professor in school 
administration, University of Kentucky. 
Dr. Meece is also Executive Secretary of 


the Kentucky School Board Members 


Association, 


and treasurer of the county board of edu- 
cation. The complete management and 
control of the schools of the county district, 
with the exception of the election of teach- 
ers, were vested in the county board of 
education. The county was made the unit 
of taxation for the county school district. 
The county board of education had charge 
of salanes, finances, and the distribution 
of funds. 

The establishment of at least one county 
high school by the county board of educa- 
tion was made compulsory. A legal sub- 
district was defined as one containing a 
school population of not fewer than fifty 
pupils. The county board of education 
was empowered to consolidate, abolish, or 
create subdistricts, to change the bound- 
aries of existing subdistricts, and to estab- 
lish and maintain schools within the county 
district. The result of the 1908 school law 
was the immediate reduction of administra- 
tive school units in Kentucky from 8,337 to 
310. 

The next important step toward larger 
and more efficient administrative school 
units in Kentucky came with the enact- 
ment of the county administration law in 
1920. This law provided for a county 
board of education composed of five mem- 
bers to be elected from the county at large. 
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It abolished the division boards of educa- 
tion, provided for the appointment, by the 
county board of education, of one trustee 
for each subdistrict whose duties were cus- 
todial in nature, and provided that the 


county board of education should have 


complete management and control of all 
elementary and high schools in the county 
district with power to elect a superintend- 
ent for the county schools, and to elect all 
principals and teachers upon the recom- 
mendation of the county superintendent. 


While some parts of this law have been 
weakened by later legislation, funda- 
mentally the law remains unchanged. In 
the meantime legislation was passed which 
provided for consolidated schools within 
the county unit. Such consolidated areas 
were permitted to levy as much as one 
dollar local tax to provide longer terms, 
more extensive programs, and for transpor- 
tation. Provision has also been made for 
the consolidation of two or more independ- 
ent graded school districts, for consolida- 
tion of county and independent school 
districts and for the consolidation of all 
subdistricts into one district, thus elimi- 
nating the subdistrict trustee. Practically 
all school legislation since 1908 has re- 
flected the sentiment for fewer adminis- 
trative units and larger and better schools. 


This trend toward consolidation was not 
manifested in the independent graded 
school districts which, according to the law 
of 1888 could be established by vote of 
the people of any territory within a county. 
These districts continued to increase. From 
1908 to 1920 the number of independent 
graded school districts had increased from 
138 to 316. Of these, 62 contained fewer 
than 100 children, 101 did not maintain 


* high schools, and 9 had tax rates lower 


than twenty-five cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. These conditions 
brought about the enactment of a school 
law in 1922 which limited the creation of 
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independent graded school districts and 
set up standards which they must maintain 
in order to remain independent. As a re. 
sult of these laws, by 1925 the number of 
independent graded school districts was 
reduced from 316 to 242. More restrictive 
legislation was passed in 1926, and by 1999 
the number of independent districts had 
been reduced to 213, and by 1931 they had 
been reduced to 196. 


The school code of 1934 provided fo; 
only two types of school districts, county 
and independent. However, with but few 
exceptions all the provisions of the new 
code applied uniformly to all districts. The 
code provided that no independent school 
district could continue to operate inde. 
pendently of the county system unless it 
contained a minimum school census of 250 
pupils, and maintained at least a twelve. 


grade school program, except that the state | 
board of education was empowered to per. | 


mit districts falling below these standards 
to operate for specified periods of time not 
to exceed four years. 


As a result of the 1934 school code sey- © 


eral of the smaller independent graded 
school districts automatically reverted to 
the county system. The 1935-36 Kentucky 
school directory listed a total of 182 inde. 
pendent school districts and 120 county 
school districts, or a total of 302 separate 
administrative units in the state. Of the 
182 independent districts 67 were cities of 
the first four classes and 115 are what were 
formerly known as independent graded 
school districts. Many of these independ- 
ent units were operating on a_ probation 
basis and have since reverted to the county 
system. In 1934 twenty counties in Ken- 
tucky had the complete county unit for 
school administration. Because of state 
board regulations as to the minimum size 
of high schools, a growing consciousness on 
the part of the public of the educational 
advantages of larger attendance units, the 
improvement in roads and extension of 
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transportation, the merging of districts into 
one administrative unit has continued until 
in°1951 there are only 112 independent 
districts and a total of 232 administrative 
units in the state. Forty-five counties are 
complete county units. 

In addition to this rapid movement 
toward larger administrative units in Ken- 
tucky, there has been since 1908 a steady 
and rapid increase in the size of the schools 
and in the size of the attendance areas 
within the county school districts. In every 
county consolidation to some extent has 
taken place. Some counties have reduced 
their units to a very few well located 
schools, and now transport pupils to these 
schools, while a larger number of counties 
have as many as two or three large con- 
solidated schools. Consolidation has rap- 
idly followed the construction of hard-sur- 
faced roads in practically all counties in 
Kentucky. 

The influences which have prompted 
these tendencies toward larger and better 
school units are many. Perhaps first of all 
should be listed the educational leadership 
in the state which realized the advantages 
of larger units and sought to arouse public 
sentiment for the changes which have been 
made. The unequal distribution of wealth 
in Kentucky has resulted in glaring in- 
equalities in educational opportunity be- 
tween districts in the same county and 
among the several counties of -the state. 
Recognition of these inequalities has been 
an important force for larger school units. 
Recognition by educators and by patrons 
of the superior efficiency of the large school 
has helped to create sentiment for con- 
solidation, and there has been a growing 
conviction on the part of the general public 
that every child in the state is entitled to 
an opportunity to secure at least a high 
school education. 

Perhaps a more fundamental factor in 
the development of sentiment for larger 
and more efficient school units has been the 
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gradual expansion of the community for 
other purposes. With the development of 
improved transportation facilities neighbor- 
hoods have increased in size, and distances 
have come to be measured in time instead 
of miles. A place is now a thirty minutes’ 
drive instead of twenty miles distant. As 
good roads have developed, backward 
communities have become acquainted with 
the privileges which the better commun- 
ities enjoy and are no longer satisfied with 
their own status. A knowledge of better 
conditions has created a desire to enjoy 
them, and a result has been an ever in- 
creasing demand for larger and more 
efficient school units. 

The present high cost of living and un- 
precedented federal taxes caused 
school boards as well as taxpayers to scru- 
tinize school expenditures rather closely, 
and there is a growing demand for more 
efficient administration of school funds. All 
of these factors have been influential in the 
development of larger units of school ad- 
ministration and in the establishment of 
larger, more effective, and better organized 
schools. 


has 


As to the outlook for the future, it may 
be said that educators and laymen in Ken- 
tucky are beginning to think in terms of 
units of school administration even larger 
than the county unit. They are beginning 
to think in terms of regions within the state 
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which are socially and economically re- 
lated as administrative areas. The de- 
velopment of good roads has unquestion- 
ably expanded the possibilities for effective 
school administration over larger terri- 
torial areas. How such regions should be 
determined and what should be the limit- 
ing factors are questions which are receiv- 
ing considerable attention by the educa- 
tional and civic leaders of today. 

It seems probable that such factors as 
general community interests, trade areas, 
the social and ethnical background of the 
people, transportation facilities, natural 
barriers such as rivers and mountains, di- 
versity of population, and per capita wealth 
should receive consideration. Many people 
are convinced that increasing the size of 
the local school administrative units will re- 
sult not only in greater efficiency in school 
administration but also in a reduction of 
administrative costs. 


In addition to the growing sentiment for 
larger school administrative units, there is 
a corresponding increase in public senti- 
ment for a substantial increase in state and 
federal support for public education. The 
conviction is becoming general among edu- 
cators that the state should set up and 
support a minimum or foundation program 
of education which will guarantee every 
child within its borders an opportunity to 
complete a high school course adapted to 
his individual needs. Local communities 
should still be permitted and encouraged 
to exceed this minimum, but the minimum 
program should be supported by both state 
and local taxation. The plan should be 
developed so as to make the burden of 


. support of the foundation program fall 


equally upon all districts and all people 
within the districts. The state should pay 
the balance. The unequal distribution of 
wealth in Kentucky makes such a program 
highly desirable. 
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News From The 














State Department of Education 

Superintendent Wendell P. Butler has 
reorganized the State Department of Edu. | 
cation under three bureaus, namely, Ad. | 
ministration and Finance, Instruction, and on 
Vocational Education. He also announced } mitt 
upon his induction into office that the § tricts 
present personnel will continue in the} * ™ 
same positions in the State Department of cach 
Education except for the following ap. 
pointments or changes: 

(1) Dr. Robert L. Mills, formerly Dj. | ADAL 
rector of Research and Statistics, is the new oo 
head of the Bureau of Administration and § Lib! 
Finance. Pe 

(2) Dr. Adron Doran, formerly with the} Ray 
Legislative Research Commission, was ap. | ANDE 
pointed Director of the Division of Teach. {) Mrs. 
er Training and Certification. aa 

(3) Miss Louise Combs, who has been pe 
Acting Director of Teacher Training and) BARRE 
Certification, will continue as Assistant Di- _ 
rector of Teacher Training and Certifica-} Ww, ] 
tion, the position she held prior to 1947. we 

(4) Mr. Boswell B. Hodgkin, former|) Mrs. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, is Pix 
the new Director of the Division of Re) Willi 
search and Statistics. al 

alr 

(5) Dr. Robert R. Martin, who has been’) Willi 
Director of the Division of Local Schod rm 
District Finance, is now Assistant Director) Toma 
of the Division of Research and Statistics sine 

(6) Mr. Samuel Alexander, former mgd 
Accounting Supervisor, is the new Director BOURB 
of Local School District Finance. sy 

aS Mrs. I 
Mrs, ] 

The deadline for materials for the Apr ee 
or Convention issue of the Kentucky School 06 
Journal is February 20. Programs for) Donna 

: 4 ; Mrs. J 
group meetings to be held during the cov § goyyp 
vention and other announcements must be} H. A. 
submitted on or before that date. It i sake 
hoped that the Convention issue may bj Mrs. F 
ready for distribution to our members 0 mae 
or before April 1. J. W. | 

Febru 
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Membership of the 1952 K.E.A. 


Delegate 


Assembly 


Article VII, Section 7, of the Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association 
provides that the Executive Secretary shall cause to be published in the February 
ie of the Kentucky School Journal the lists of delegates and alternates as sub- 


' mitted by the local school districts or units. 


In accordance therewith the school dis- 


tricts and units in the state, together with the names of the delegates and alternates 


as reported at press time, are given below. 


each name, indicating Delegate or Alternate). 


, ADAIR 


Mrs. A. P. White, D. 
‘Mrs. Sallie Akin, D. 
Libby Maupin, A. 
Virgil Bryant, A. 
ALLEN 
Raymond Barber, D. 
Raymond Sexton, A. 
ANDERSON 
Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, D. 
Mrs. Oneta Phillips, A. 
BALLARD 
Armon C. Berry, D. 
Junius Lewis, A. 


ig and | BARREN 





Mrs. Pauline S. Hazelip, D 


mnt Di- ) Mrs. Cecil Riherd, D. 
rtifica’ }  W. L. Condoee, = 
> G.B. Williams, 
1947. | BATH 
former| Mrs. Peggy Friedman, D. 
: . |) June Manley, A. 
10n, 1 » BELL 
of Re-|, William Slusher, D 
' Foister Asher, D 
— th iB 
' William Aiken, D. 
is beet > Shelby Davis, A. 
School } James — ‘A: 
i , Tomas Winkler, A. 
ee Ee Mills, A 
atistics. BOONE 
Flem Justice, D. 
ormert Mrs. Sibbia Reimer, A. 
Jirector & BOURBON 
Joe Sabel, D. 
John Q. Ball, D. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Reynolds, A 
) “an F. M. Stroker, A 
rl 
e AP 18 Delmis Donta, D. 
| School Sophia Davis, D. 
ms for) Donna Davis, A. 
Mrs. Julia B. Cooper, A. 
he con: BOYLE 
ust be ait angi D. 
¥ It i Earl Cocanougher, A 
>. it SS BRACKEN 
may be® Mrs. Henry Wood, D. 
bers 01 Prewitt Paynter, A. 
|DETS BREATHITT 
J. W. Boxley, D. 
JRNAL February, Nineteen 





Elizabeth Sutton, D. 

Bryan Risner, D. 

Inez Luten, A. 

Harlen Johnson, A. 

Aceste Barbera, A. 
BRECKINRIDGE 

Mrs. Elva Cowley, D 

Mrs. W. Beard, D 

Wilbur Smith, A. 

Mrs. D. H. Mosser, A. 
BULLITT 

Woodrow Masden, D. 

Elihu Meador, A. 
BUTLER 

Foyest West, D. 

Anna Lou Ragland, D. 

Helen K. Hunt, A. 

Christine Cox, A. 
CALDWELL 

Guy G. Nichols, D. 

Wood I. Holloway, A. 
CALLOWAY 

Barkley Jones, D. 

W. B. Miller, A 
CAMPBELL 

C. R. Rouse, D. 

John Dawson, A. 
CARLISLE 

R. L. Petrie, D. 

Mrs. Sammie Jane R. 

Mabry, A 

CARTER 

Heman H. McGuire, D. 

Maxine Jaynes, D. 

Grace Horton, D. 

Emily Raybourn, D. 

Lenora Evans, A. 

Leoris McDaniels, A 

Evelyn Pennington, A. 

Ercel Kozee, A 
CHRISTIAN 

Mrs. Mabel Martin, D. 

Agnes Blane, D 


Mrs. Gertha Sizemore, A. 


Mrs. Ernestine Smith, A 
CLARK 

Mrs. Elmer Barker, D. 

Owtis J. Ragland, A. 
CLAY 

Charles T. Robinson, D. 

Madison Hensley, D 


Fifty-two 


(The letter “D” or “A” will appear after 


COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Kelly Morgan, D. 

Preston Baker, A 

T. C. Gregory, A. 

Ed Mills, A 
CLINTON 

Robert Polston, D. 

Imogene Mullins, A. 
CRITTENDEN 

Louis Litchfield, D. 

Wilbur Horning, A. 
CUMBERLAND 

Waymon Huddleston, D. 

Ralph Clark, D 

Glee Hume, A. 

Mary Ann Keen, A. 
DAVIESS 

Harvey Wells, D. 

Bernard L. Miller, D. 

Mrs. Floyd DeLacey, D. 

J. O. Kelley, A. 

J. T. Sandefer, A. 

Thomas ‘J. Cox, A. 
EDMONSON 

Glenn Duvall, D. 

J. P. Alexander, A 
FAYETTE 

Elizabeth Dennis, D. 

Charles Bircham, D. 

E. M. Norsworthy, D 

N. C. Turpen, D. 

Louis Mack, D. 

Emma Ballingal, A. 

C. B. Chidester, A. 

Ruby Trower, A. 

Bess L. Wright, A. 

Mrs. J. V. Ewan, A. 
FLEMING 

Mary Wood, D. 

Raymond Benton, D. 

Earlyne Saunders, A. 

William V. Weaver, A. 
FLOYD ; 

Boone Hall, D. 

D. W. Howard, D. 

Mrs. Ethel Ratliff, D. 

Mrs. Dorothy Conley, D 

Blanche Dingus, D. 

Margarett May, D 

L. B. Price, D. 

Marcus Owens, D. 

Palmer L. Hall, A. 
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: Adrian Hall, A. 
Wayne Ratliff, A. 


; V. O. Turner, A. 


Gordon Moore, A. 
Denzil Halbert, A. 
‘ Jesse Elliott, A. 
FRANKLIN 


Mrs. Forrest Hulette, D. 


Mrs. Carlie Harper, D. 
Mrs. J. G. Harrod, A. 


Mrs. Ida Christopher, A. 
N 


FULTO?) 
Bearl Darnell, D. 
A. J. Lowe, A. 
, GALLATIN 
, Birdie A. Brown, D. 
Mrs. Paul Carver, A. 
GARRARD 
James F. Reeves, D. 
Mrs. Dora Callebs, A. 
GRANT 
tt Fred Bunger, D. 
Hugh Bingham, A. 
GRAVES 
Forrest Bruton, D. 
&3 J. H. Holifield, D. 
e Imogene Heath, D. 
Barney Thweatt, A. 
Joe McPherson, A. 
Boyd Whitt, A. 


GRAYSON 
Oran P. Lawler, D. 
? James E. Redden, D. 


Noye L. Cain, D. 
James R. Skaggs, A. 


S. C. Ray, A. 
5 Raymond. Majors, A. 
tos GREEN 


Mrs. Hazel Parker, D. 
Mrs. Bernice Goff, A. 
HANCOCK 
Le John Howard, D. 
¥ Cecil V. Foreman, A. 
: HARDIN 
Arley Wheeler, D. 


4 Mrs. Forrest Pierce, D. 
4 Mrs. Scott Morrison, D. 


Verde White, A. 
Chester Redmon, A. 
Gleason McCubbins, A. 
HARLAN 
John Ellis, D. 
Bill Croley, D. 
John Howard, D. 
Lee Jones, D. 
Leonard Woolum, D. 
{ Ralph Voris, D. 


4. James Merle Howard, D. 
] , Kendall Boggs, D. 
ys Mrs. Virginia Jones, A. 


Leola Yeary, A. 
‘ Paul Carter, A. 
{ Mrs. Ray Creech, A. 
| John Corey, A. 
Etta Cooper, A. 
Denver Howard, A. 
Mildred Rowland, A. 
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Mrs. Betty Stephens, A. 


HARRISON 

Mary Bell, D. 

Richard Jacobs, A. 
HART 

Mrs. Daisy Carter, D. 

T. O. Thompson, D. 

Don Bale, A. 

H. D. Puckett, A. 
HENDERSON 

Lucille Briscoe, D. 

E. L. Oates, D. 

Sara B. Lilly, A. 

Isham E. Sellars, A. 
HENRY 

Conrad Young, D. 

John W. Long, A. 
HOPKINS 

John Adams, D. 

Campton Crowe, D. 

Mrs. James Moore, D. 

Mary Hart Finley, D. 

Floyd Brown, A. 

Eunice Bone, A. 

Helen Ford, A. 

Lewis Good, A. 
JEFFERSON 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vaughn, D. 

Tohn Lowe, D. 

Mrs. LaNelle Priestly, D. 

Jessie Crady, D. 

Eula Proctor, D. 

Robert Estes, D. 

Corine Beeler, D. 

John Ramsey, D. 

Mrs. Hattie Glenn, D. 

Joe Hancock, D. 

Conrad Ott, D. 

Mrs. Mary B. Gilpin, D. 

Mrs. Mary Kennedy, D. 

Edythe Bowles, A. 

O. F. Brown, A. 

Mrs. Marie Boone, A. 

Mrs. Esther Highfield, A. 

Mrs. Ada Hedland, A. 

Frank Beeler, A. 

Lila Vaughn, A. 

Virginia Wheeler, A. 

Mrs. Marion Moore, A. 

Lonnie Glasgow, A. 

James H. Lam, A. 

Mrs. Christine Kemp, A. 

Mrs. Josephine Grunwald, A. 


JESSAMINE 


Ann Dietrich, D. 

Mrs. Esther Cannon, A. 
JOHNSON 

Verne P. Horne, D. 

Russell Boyd, D. 

Luther Wright, D. 

Douglas VanHoose, A. 

Flossie Howard, A. 

Garcie Preston, A. 
KENTON 

Mrs. Bertha Wallace, D. 

Mrs. Mildred Tupman, D. 

Mrs. Opal Vincent, D. 

Charles Crum, A. 


KENTUCK 
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Elma Taylor, A. 

Boyd Mahan, A. 
KNOTT 

Beckham Combs, D. 

Claude Fraly, D. 

Morton Combs, D. 

Willard Johnson, A. 

Jody Adams, A. 

Pearl Combs, A. 
KNOX 

Ike C. Hubbard, D. 

W. L. Buchanan, D. 

Arliss O. Taylor, D. 

Clarence Payne, D. 

Mrs. Allie Mays, A. 

Mrs. Nell Siler, A. 

Mrs. McCoy Lewis, A. 

Denvir Allen, A. 
LaRUE 

Amy Read, D. 

Mis. Ada Mays, A. 
LAWRENCE 

Ray Bailey, D. 

James Cheek, D. 

Lester McHargue, D. 

R. C. Wells, A. 

Carl Hall, A. 

James Pennington, A. 
LEE 

D. C. Anderson, D. 

Edward Updyke, A. 
LESLIE 

Ruth Frankhouser, D. 

Mrs. P. P. Estridge, D. 

Howard See, D. 

Edith Shelby, A. 

Fred Jones, A. 

Mrs. Lawrence Lovett, A. 
LETCHER 

Mrs. Ruby Adams, D. 

William Hall, D. 

Jack Burkich, D. 

Millard Tolliver, D. 

Carlice Breeding, D. 

Forrester Ison, A. 

Ira Whitaker, A. 

Martha Jane Potter, A. 

Ann Dugan, A. 

Mrs. Ethel Franklin, A. 
LINCOLN 

Joda Milbern, D. 

M. C. Montgomery, D. 

Mrs. Geneva Roberts, D. 

Jason Roberts, A. 

Russell Thompson, A. 

Mary Lena McClure, A. 
LIVINGSTON 

W. A. Threlkeld, D. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, A. 
LOGAN 

O. W. Lovan, D. 

H. C. Franklin, D. 

W. N. Alexander, A. 

Raymond T. Ward, A. 


LYON 
Earnest Fiser, D. 
Marion Brown, A. 
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MADISON Urith Nall, A. Earl Brittian, D. 
H. Douglas House, D. Valeria Cisney, A. Willard Sandidge, D. 
James W. Brown, D. NELSON Herbert Higgins, A. j 
I. H. Crosby, D. Mrs. Harry Houck, D. Mary Hamm, A 
Cc. A. McCray, A. Emma Wilson Brown, D. Faye Brown, A. 
Walter W. Moores, A. Mrs. Mildred Briney, A. Dewey Huff, A. 
. Hugh L. Davis, A. Eva Brumley, A. ROBERTSON 
| MAGOFFIN NICHOLAS ° Harry E. Meacham, D. 
Walter H. Power, D. John Adams, D. T. Ross Moore, A. 
Beulah Carpenter, D. Henry Hale, A. ROCKCASTLE 
Roy Marshall, D. OHIO D. A. Robbins, D. 
Creed Arnett, A. Stanley Byers, D. James Baker, D. 
O. S. Montgomery, A. Woodrow Park, D. Mrs. Bertie Rice, D. 
Nellie Fisher, A. R. P. Brown, D. W. P. Wright, A. 
MARION Mrs. M. S. Greer, A. Leonard Bullock, A. 
Paul Mills, D. H. M. Daniel, A. Mrs. Meldra Randolph, A. 
Thomas B. Whitehouse, D. Kermit Cook, A. ROWAN 
John F. Brennan, A. OLDHAM C. C. Smallwood, D. 
MARSHALL Roy Dorsey, D. Mrs. Lyda Messer Caudill, D. 
Robert Goheen, D. Russell Brown, A. Arville Grubb, A. 
Cecil Spiceland, A. OWEN Mrs. Eunice Cecil, A. 
MASON H. C. Smith, D. RUSSELL 
Robert L. Siler, D. C. E. Greene, A. Othello Gaskin, D. 
> Mrs. Eleanor Mitchell, D. OWSLEY Norman Antle, D. 
fr: Charles R. Kincer, A. Fred W. Gabbard, D. Joe Irwin, A. 
| James A. Booher, A. W. O. Gabbard, A. Mrs. Golda Cooper, A. 
| McCRACKEN PENDLETON SHELBY 
3 Charlene Powell, D. James A. Cummins, D. Mrs. Susan Fields, D. 
4 Lyndle Barnes, Sr., D. Mrs. David Iler, A. Mrs. Pauline Rice, D. 
}. Elizabeth McCarty, A. PERRY SIMPSON 
Sallie H. Farris, A. Rae ee a P 
i , Grazia Combs, D. Thomas M. Link, D. 
§ McCREARY Arnold Mattox, D. Mrs. Mayme Randolph, A. 
4 - a bagi D. ~ Eugene Tallent, D. SPENCER 
. Elmer Eversole, D. L. C. Winchester, D 
: > Mrs. C. D. Harmon, A. John T. Napier, D ase fee’ if 
| Tener John 1, Napier, D. Duke Congelton, A. 
Adrian Stephens, A. Homer Jones, D. = 
McLEAN Mrs. Ruby Allen, A. oe 
Richard Hopkins, D. : A L. B. Cox, D. 


Coney Cornett, A. 


aVe = 
Custer Brashear, A. LaVerne Skaggs, A. 


Mrs. Cristeen Boyle, A. 





MEADE 5 eae TODD 
. Mrs. C. L. Miller, D. nor al = i A Thural E. West, D. 
Mrs. James Allen, A. Eda K Smith + Fi Mrs. Roena Crawford, A, 
» MENIFEE PIKE ‘ ais TRIGG 
' Charles V. Cornwell, D. Cool Metis 3 Mrs. Conley Wallace, D. 
’ Beryl M. Cornwell, A. Kea W on Arthur Wallace, A. 
- MERCER James Vv Powell. D TRIMBLE 
A V. B. Pinkston, D. Bess V. Schlickau. D Dudley Whitaker, D. 
: Howard Whitehead, A. Laboue Maynard, D. Mrs. Walter Webster, A. 
MONROE Hazel Kitchen, D. UNION 
sg Alice Patterson, D. Helen Reynolds, D. Mrs. Dudley Peyton, D. 
Hela Bowman, D. Goble Newsome, Jr., D. Mrs. Myrtle Haner, D. 
) Mrs. Earl Walden, A. Ralph Ellison, D. Nell Evans, A. 
“c W. L. Swann, A. Robert Newsome, D. Mrs. Essie Hinton, A. 
pcr MONTGOMERY Howard Justice, D. WARREN 
George Fox, D. D. E. Elswick, A. C. T. Clemons, D. p 
e" E. G. Jones, A. Howard Hall, A. Mrs. Hazel Hamby, D. 
es: MORGAN Christine DeVenny, A. B. L. Sizemore, D. 
W. A. Heagen, D. Amos Runyon, A. H. W. Betts, A. 
\ | Dorsie Benton, D. Floyd R. Hall, A. Carroll Brooks, A. - 
: | Resvie Wheeler, D. Jessie J. Brown, A. Mrs. Evadine Mitchell, A. 
Albert Dorsey, A. Joyce D. Potensky, A. WAYNE 
Hazel Steele, A. Bess Hayes, A. Delmer J. Dalton, D. 
‘ > Mabel W. Barber, A. Ben Saunders, A. Imogene Cooper, D. 
A >» MUHLENBERG Landon Hunt, A. Garnet Walker, A. 
: A. T. Ross, D. Fayette Fields, A. Christel Bertram, A. 
James Jennings, D. PULASKI WEBSTER ‘ 
Ovid Arnold, D. Faye Stogsdil, D. Wilbur Collins, D. 
Sherman Gish, A. Mack Buckner, D. Fred McDowell, A. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


ALBANY 

Eva Conner, D. 

L. H. Robinson, A. 
ANCHORAGE 

Mrs. Harry Swann, D. 

Mrs. James Haupt, A. 
ASHLAND 

Clyde Lewis, D. 

Mrs. Zelma Branham, D. 

Lacie Pennington, D. 

Mrs. Janice Smith, D. 

Mrs. Ruth Reeves, A. 

Eula Norris, A. 

Mrs. Della Barrett, A. 

Lois Stringfellow, A. 
AUGUSTA 

Hester White, D. 

Alice Kate Field, A. 
BARBOURVILLE 

Mrs. Ralph Martin, D. 

R. H. Playforth, A. 
BARDSTOWN 

Leora Miller, D. 

Andrew B. Foster, A. 
BEECHWOOD 

Thelma W. Jones, D. 

Catherine Berry, A. 
BELLEVUE 

Mrs. Imogene Bennett, D. 

Nelva Giles, A. 
BENTON 

Margaret Heath, D. 

Joe P. Duke, A. 
BEREA 

Ruth Washburn, D. 

Mrs. Clyde Botkin, A. 
BOWLING GREEN 

H. B. Gray, D. 

B. L. Curry, A. 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 

Mrs. D. P. Curry, D. 

Mrs. Howard Rice, A. 
CARROLLTON 

Palmore Lyles, D. 

Russell P. Roberts, A. 
CATLETTSBURG 

Mrs. Hazel Hall, D. 

Mrs. Elberta Mynhier, A. 
CAVERNA 

Everette C. Ruby, D. 

Ralph C. Dorsey, A. 
CENTRAL CITY 

Jennie Foster, D. 

Mrs. Louise Winkler, A. 
CLAY 

Mrs. T. R. Powell, D. 


Mrs. G. P. Kuykendall, A. 


CLOVERPORT 
Frank H. Vittetow, D. 


. 


Charles R. Quisenberry, A. 


COLD SPRING 
W. Dwight Sporing, D. 
William Cason, A. 
COLUMBIA 
Weldon Hall, D. 
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Mrs. Demaree Richards, A. 
CORBIN 

Mrs. Maude Jones, D. 

Carl Bolton, A. 
COVINGTON 

F. J..Fossit, D. 

Iardella Lynch, D. 

Harry T. Mitchell, D. 

Glenn O. Swing, D. 

Arline Young, D. 

Herbert Tudor, A. 

William Fitzgerald, A. 

]. Park Strother, A. 

Harry Perkins, A. 

Russell Clark, A. 
CYNTHIANA 

W. H. Cason, D. 

W. R. Venerable, A. 
DANVILLE 

A. F. Young, D. 

Mrs. Ellis Goodloe, A. 
DAWSON SPRINGS 

R. A. Belt, D. 

B..U. Sisk, A. 
DAYTON 

Mrs. Mary Dierstock, D. 

Mary Lois Poage, A. 
EARLINGTON 

Mrs. J. C. Bassett, D. 

Fern Stokes, A. 
EAST BERNSTADT 

Mrs. Wilma Griffin, D. 

Richard Lee Gentry, A. 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

Paul E. Kerrick, D. 

Mrs. H. M. Fouts, A. 
EMINENCE 

William McKay, D. 

Mrs. Eva Long, A. 
ERLANGER 

Mary K. Hoskins, D. 

Sara Price, A. 
FAIRVIEW 

Carroll W. Caudill, D. 

John M. Boggs, A. 
FALMOUTH 

Mrs. Edna M. Woodhead, D. 

Mrs. Norma H. Cummins, A. 
FORT THOMAS 

Mrs. Edwin Seiter, D. 

Mrs. Robert Shearer, A. 
FRANKFORT 

William Clyde Sanders, D. 

Frank Hukill, A. 
FULTON 

Mary Martin, D. 

Mrs. Trevor Whayne, A. 
GEORGETOWN 

Mrs. Emma Armstrong, D. 

Mrs. Daisy Mullikin, A. 
GLASGOW 

Mary Davis, D. 

Gene C. Farley, A. 
GREENVILLE 

John Owen, D. 

Virginia Pannell, A. 


KENTUCKY 


ITARLAN 

Thomasine Garnett, D. 

Foyster A. Sharpe, A. 
HARRODSBURG 

Marshall Black, D. 

Forest Sales, A. 
HAZARD 

John D. Bolling, D. 

Estill McIntyre, A. 
HENDERSON 

Mrs. Jessie S. Dixon, D. 

Margaret Dudley, D. 

Mrs. Mary E. Fryer, A. 

Mrs. Dorothy McKinney, A. 
HOPKINSVILLE 

Mrs. George Rogers, D. 

Michael Bardin, A. 
JENKINS 

Mrs. C. V. Snapp, D. 

Josephine Vanover, A. 
LANCASTER 

J. W. Gregory, D. 
LEBANON 

Virginia Brown, D. 

Lillian Murphy, A. 
LEBANON JUNCTION 

Joseph R. Garmon, D. 

Ruth Taylor Cooper, A. 
LEITCHFIELD 

O. A. Adams, D. 

Boyce D. Tate, A. 
LEXINGTON 

Owen Cammack, D. 

Mrs. Jessie Fugett, D. 

Rebecca Cunningham, D. 

Rhoda Glass, A. 

Maxine Randolph, A. 

Mrs. Norma Murray, A. 
LIBERTY 

L. V. Welch, D. 

Omer Bryant, A. 
LONDON 

Joe M. Alsip, D. 

Tradathan Estes, A. 
LONE JACK 

i. J. Jarvis, D. 

Lynn P. Robbins, A. 
LOUISVILLE 

J. H. Barnes, D. 

Annette Beeler, D. 

Rose Bere, D. 

Mildred Bott, D. 

Lottie Gwaltney, D. 

Katherine Hancock, D. 

Bessie Hand, D. 

Wesley Haverstock, D. 

Charlton Hummel, D. 

Paul Kneisel, D. 

Josephine McKee, D. 

Edna Meyer, D. 

W. S. Milburn, D. 

Sam Noe, D 

Irene Reynolds, D. 

Maude Snellen, D. 

Paul Sparks, D. 
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Mary A. Sweeney, D. 

Myrtle Vaughn, D. 

Nelda Waterman, D. 

Mary V. Witt, D. 

Mildred Yenowine, D. 

Elizabeth Zachari, D. 

Margaret Kirk, A. 

Kenneth Waters, A. 

Mabel Schrodt, A. 

Irene Hughes, A. 

Robert Johnson, A. 

Anna Mae Smith, A. 

Ann Habich, A. 

Sue Sparks, A. 

Mildred Tibbetts, A. 

May Higgins, A. 

Agnes Adolph, A. 

Elizabeth McAllister, A. 

A. D. Burger, A. 

Attia Bowmer, A. 

Agnes Borgman, A. 

R. F. Schwender, A. 

Mary Fox, A. 

7C, Powell, A. 

John Bird, A. 

George Baker, A. 

H. L. Cundiff, A. 

Katherine Perkins, A. 

Juanita Shumaker, A. 
LYNCH 

Mrs, Arthur H. Johnson, D, 

Frances Ann Johnson, A. 
MARION 

C. A. Hollowell, D. 

Mrs. Christine Conger, A. 
MAYFIELD 

Jack Hurt, D. 
MAYSVILLE 

Mrs. Ruth Roberson, D. 

Maurine Collins, A. 
MIDDLESBORO 

Elizabeth Doak, D. 

Gladys DeMarcus, D, 

Mary Slemp, A. 

C,. T. Lassiter, A. 
MIDWAY 

R. W. Slusher, D. 

Mrs. Edna Wehrle, A. 
MONTICELLO 

Charles O. Ryan, D. 

Mrs. Lula Patrick, A. 
MT. STERLING 

Stella Stephens, D. 


MT. VERNON 

Ruth Blazier, D. 

Alze Mitchell, A. 
MURRAY 

Fred Schultz, D. 

W. B. Moser, A. 
NEWPORT 

Joseph H. Bohlinger, D. 

Nedra David, D. 
OWENSBORO 

C. F. Criley, D. 

William H. Hund, D. 

Nancy Wilson, D. 

J. W. Snyder, A. 

Mary Barret, A. 

Margaret Van Lahr, A. 
PADUCAH 

Ruth Parsons, D. 

Charles McClain, D. 

Russell Mills, D. 

Minnie Lee Ragland, A, 

Beulah Stratton, A. 

A. B. Moore, A. 
PAINTSVILLE 

Hannah Jean Trimble, D. 

Jim Chandler, A. 
PARIS 

Alice McClintock, D. 

Annie Laurie Forsythe, A. 
PEMBROKE 

L. W. Allen, D. 

James A. Johnson, A. 
PIKEVILLE 

John M. York, D. 

Leon Meenach, A. 
PINEVILLE 

Mrs. Reid Galloway, D. 

Mrs. Paris Swinford, A. 
PRESTONSBURG 

C. H. Frazier, D. 

Clyde Burchette, A. 
PRINCETON 

Ruel W. Cairnes, D. 

Russell Goodaker, A. 
PROVIDENCE 

Mrs. Evlon Sigler, D. 

Mary Steele, A. 
RACELAND 

L. T. Dickenson, D. 
RAVENNA 

Mrs. Louise Gibson, D. 

Patsy West, A. 


RICHMOND 

Mrs. Mary Baldwin, D. 

Mrs. E. N. Perry, A. 
RUSSELL 

Logan H. Perry, D. 

Eliza Clark, A. 
RUSSELLVILLE 

Luella Johnson, D. 

Ruth B. Moore, A. 
SEBREE 

James M. Lynch, D. 

Hugh Sellors, A. 
SHARPSBURG 

Mrs. Herschel May, D. 

Ella Atkinson, A, 
SHELBYVILLE 

Mrs. Thomas C. Boyd, D. 

Mrs. George Ditto, A. 
SILVER GROVE 

Oliver Schmiedel, D. 

Ann Mullins, A. 
SPRINGFIELD 

Naomi Rodgers, D. 

Mrs. Pearl Chambers, A. 
STANFORD 

Mrs. Sallie M. Rochester, D. 

Mrs. Dee Vee Hillman, A. 
STEARNS 

Mrs. Mildred Elliott, D. 

Mrs. Bessie Trammell, A. 
TRENTON 

H. B. Kessinger, D. 

J. H. Jones, A. 
UNIONTOWN 

Wilbur Clark, D. 

Artie Teague, A. 
VERSAILLES 

Nan Cecil Dawson, D. 

Fred Malot, A. 
WALTON-VERONA 

J. O. Ward, D. 

William. Mathis, A. 
WEST POINT 

Mrs. Mary T. Bilbrey, D. 

Mildred Smith, A. 
WILLIAMSBURG 

H. Lloyd Goodlett, D. 

Jack Miller, A. 
WILLIAMSTOWN 

Mildred Tharp, D. 

Effie Hazelwood, A. 
WINCHESTER 

Mrs. Hazel Adams, D. 

Thelma Cawood, A. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL UNITS 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE COLLEGE 
Anna D. Gill, D. 
Dr. P. M. Grise, D. 
Dr. Anna A. Schnieb, A. 
Dr. D. T. Ferrell, A. 
FORT KNOX 
DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Kyle C. McDowell, D. 
Jasper Schlinker, A. 
MASONIC HOME SCHOOL 
Laura Johnson, D. 
Mrs. Lillias Ashbury, A. 
MIDWAY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Frank Simons, D. 


February, Nineteen 


Emily Peel, A. 
MOREHEAD STATE 
COLLEGE 

Dr. Clifford R. Rader, D. 

Monroe Wicker, A. 
MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 

Harry Sparks, D. 

Walter Blackburn, A. 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 

Rediford Damron, D. 

Stella Elkins, A. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, D. 
O. B. Wilder, A. 


Fifty-two 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF WELFARE 

M. J. Clarke, D. 

Mrs. E. B. Whalen, A. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Robert L. Hopper, D. 

D. C. Kemper, A. 
WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE COLLEGE 

Dr. Ward C. Sumpter, D. 

Justine Lynn, D. 

Joseph M, Howard, A. 

Mrs. Nelle Gooch 

Travelstead, A. 
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Of Special Kentucky Interest... . 


Tara’s Healing, by Janice Holt Giles. West- 
minster, $3. This third of the Piney Ridge trilogy 
follows the precedence of excellence established 
by The Enduring Hills and Miss Willie, showing 
in addition a tighter plot structure with less 
emphasis on locale and character delineation. The 
story concerns a young doctor, Tara Cochrane, 
who is invited to recuperate at the ridge home 
of Hod and Mary Pierce. There he becomes 
involved with a variety of people and incidents 
whose influence helps him find meaning and 
substance in his own life. A superior story by a 
number of. criteria. 


The Ascent to Truth, by Thomas Merton. Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50. Beginning with The Seven 
Story Mountain, the Gethsemani monk has pro- 
duced a number of books which have attracted 
the attention of readers representing a variety of 
classifications. This latest reveals once more 
Father Merton’s personality and intellectual acu- 
men, though it is likely to have much less popular 
appeal than his previous publications. It presents 
his personal philosophy that the way to truth is 
through contemplation. 


The Gabriel Horn, by Felix Holt. Dutton, $3. 
Those who especially like historical novels will 
be very pleased with this one dealing with the 
settlement of the Jackson Purchase, the “last 
immense wilderness of western Kentucky.” The 
protagonist is Big Eli who teaches the way of life 
to his son, Little Eli, including the importance 
of the Gabriel Horn. The book is not so long as 
many of its brethren, fortunately; it does show 
interesting people doing interesting things in the 
Kentucky frontier in 1818. 


The University of Kentucky, Origins and Early 
Years, by James F. Hopkins. University of Ken- 
tucky Press, $4. The organization and growth of 
a state university provides interesting and in- 
formative reading that will attract a variety of 
readers. There were many obstacles to overcome, 
and John B. Bowman and James K. Patterson 
were largely responsible for solving many of the 
initial difficulties. Men, events, and dates all 
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play a prominent part in this story. Professor 
Hopkins is now working on a second volume ty 
bring the history up to date. 


James Harrod of Kentucky, by Kathryn Harrod 
Mason. Louisiana State University Press, $4, 
Followers of the history of Kentucky have always 
been deeply impressed with the personality of 
James Harrod and his contributions to the growth 





and development of the state. Here is a full | 
rich biography that has been carefully docu. | 





mented and which reads like fiction. It is a part 7 
of the Southern Biography Series and makes a!” 
notable contribution to the literature of frontier |) 
America, with special interest to Kentuckians, © 


Some Recent Novels .... 

This Pleasant Lea, by Anne Crone. Scribner’, 
$3. Everyone. who read Bridie Steen, this authors j 
first novel, a few years ago was extravagant in 
praise. Readers of her second will be | 


je 
as 
3 
i 


to find it equally good, a novel in the old tradi- 
tion which combines story, setting, and character; | 
into a beautiful and pleasing whole. The | 
once more is North Ireland and the story is 2 
romantic one, dealing wth Faith Storey and he 
choice of two lovers. 


OE ete hae 


In the Absence of Angels, by Hortense Calishir. ; 
Little, Brown, $3. These fifteen short stories are 
representative of one of the best contemporan 
workers in that medium. Appearing originally 
in such magazines as The New Yorker, Harpers 
and Madameoiselle, they follow no set pattem 
but instead illustrate Miss Calisher’s wisdom in 
dealing with a variety of people, situations, and ~ 
words. 


dom House, $3. The status of Faulkner as 2 7 
influence in American literature has been widely 
conjectured and discussed, especially since he | 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature lat 7 
year. This reviewer must express disappointment 7 
at his first publication since that honor was 4: © 
corded him. It continues the story of Temple 
Drake of “Sanctuary” fame and deals with te 
same sort of human degradation, made even mt 


i 
Requiem for a Nun, by William Faulkner. Rat- 
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unpalatable by the use of a “dramatic” stylistic 


device which adds nothing but confusion, Mr. 
Faulkner can do better. 
Moses, by Sholem Asch. Putnam, $3.75. All of 


Asch’s novels have been so-well done that the 
appearance of a new one is an event anticipated 
with pleasure. Moses is in the tradition of its 
predecessors, based upon a careful study of Bibli- 
cal literature and adapting a style which seems 
perfectly suited to the subject matter. Moses as 
a character is analyzed with deft strokes and 
made to appear human and likable. As a whole, 
however, it must be said that Moses lacks the 
power of The Apostle and the tenderness and 
affection which characterized The Nazarene and 
Mary. 

Sugar on the Slate, by Don Fontaine. Farrar, 
Straus, and Young, $3. Teachers especially will 
enjoy this light novel which is a satirical pre- 
sentation of what we commonly term “progressive 
education.” Mr. Burkhardt was the principal of 
Peyton Junior High. Came the day when he was 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Tech- 


frontier |, Mique for Administering a Program of Instruc- 


tional Classroom Activitiies in the Modern Child- 
Centered Junior High School. What happens 
after that is a riot of errors, concluding happily 
after much confusion. The author is a teacher 
who has “been there” and the whole thing bears 
a stamp of authenticity. The writing is undisci- 
plined in spots, and he has reduced his teachers 
to a similarity that barely escapes caricature. 

The Strange Children, by Caroline Gordon. 
Scribner’s, $3. Caroline Gordon is one of the 
most accomplished contemporary novelists, and 
her newest novel does nothing to lessen her 
reputation and popularity. It is a story of modern 
life, laid in Tennessee, and presented through 
the discerning eyes of Lucy Lewis, a precocious 
child of nine. In character and plot interest this 
is a story to appeal to the most sensitive and 
exacting readers. 

Captain Barney, by Jan Westcott, Crown, $3. 
An officer of the infant United States Navy is 
always a popular subject for a historical novel, 
and here Captain Barney is re-created in a way 
to make him glamorous and well liked. There is 
romance in addition to a carefully detailed pic- 
ture of the period. 

Diminishing Return, by Lenard Kaufman. 
Doubleday, $3. Dillard Crowley was an unsuc- 
cessful novelist suddenly faced with the momen- 


Six people were instrumental in helping him ar- 
rive at a decision. The problem is unique, and 
the book, one of the best of the winter season, 
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firmly establishes Mr. Kaufman as an author of 
distinction. 


Books for Children... . 

A Bridle for Pegasus, by Katherine B. Shippen. 
Viking, $3.50. The story of flying through the 
ages receives dramatic treatment here at the 
hands of an experienced researcher and writer. 
She begins with Daedalus and Icarus who tried 
to fly from Crete to Sicily and concludes with 
experiments in stratosphere flight. An informative, 
interesting book for older boys and girls. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare, by Marchette 
Chute. Dutton, $2.25. High school pupils who 
are being introduced to Shakespeare will find this 
book a delight, and their teachers will be pleased 
with the effort to make the study of Shakespeare 
a vital, interesting one. 

George Washington, by Claire Ingram Judson. 
Wilcox and Follett Co., $3.50. One of the most 
beautiful books of the season is this “dramatized 
biography” by the author of Abraham Lincoln, 
Friend of the People. It is designed for children 
of ten and up, but their parents will find it equally 
fascinating. Beautifully illustrated by Robert 
Frankenberg. : 

Read Me More Stories, compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. Crowell, $2. Par- 
ents and teachers will enjoy this collection cf 
stories as much as the children will. It contains 
thirty-five stories and poems to be read to children 
of two to six. A valuable anthology, pleasantly 
pictured. 

The Adventures of Benjamin Pink, by Garth 
Williams. Harper’s, $2. The small fry will in- 
stantly place this rabbit story high on their list 
of favorites. It is the kind that can be read over 
and over again. 

The Blue-eyed Pussy, by Egon Mathiesen. 
Doubleday, $2. This Siamese cat had a great 
purpose: he wanted to find the Land of Many 
Mice. His greatest opponents were ordinary yel- 
low-eyed cats, and the story of how he achieved 
his purpose will be liked by younger children. 

The First Bow and Arrow, by Chester G. Os- 
borne. Wilcox and Follett, $2.50. This is an 
adventure story of prehistoric times, dealing with 
Chica’s tribe and a bear which threatens their 
lives. Pleasantly illustrated and a delight for 
children of eight and up. 

The Christmas Stove, by Alta Halverson Sey- 
mour. Wilcox and Follett, $2.50. Right now 
this should be placed on a “must” list for next 
Christmas, though the story is one to be enjoyed 
the year round, It is a story of two Swiss orphans 
and of a special Christmas which they enjoyed. 
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A Teacher’s Dream 


A child walking toward school one day 
Met a stranger going the same way. 


As they walked along they conversed together 
About school, and teacher, and even the weather. 


The child spoke of them in terms so endearing 
The stranger couldn't believe what he was hearing. 


He asked the child why he loved so much 
The principal, the teachers, the school, and such. 


The child looked up in great surprise 
As pride and joy filled his eyes. 


Our principal, oh, she’s sweet and clever! 
And teachers, my they're the best ever. 


And another thing that I like, too 
Are the nice things they let us do. 


We talk over and help to make 
The rules that make our school great. 


We go to the polls on election day 
And vote for patrolmen who guide our way. 


If someone forgets and does something bad 
Our teacher says, “Now think about it, lad, 


“Let’s remember the Golden Rule, 
That'll make ours the finest school.” 


Then he added, “So now you see 
Why this school is so dear to me.” . 


He waved at me and skipped along in, 
Happy that his day was about to begin. 


VIRGINIA H. BATTERTON 
Teacher Fayette County Schools 





The University of Kentucky will cele- 
brate its 87th birthday on February 22. 
It was on that date in 1865 that the Ken- 


‘tucky General Assembly chartered the 


A. & M. College, an institution that later 
evolved into the present state university. 


. Known now as Founders Day, the date is 


observed annually on the Lexington 
campus as the school’s official birthday. 
Plans are currently under way to obtain 
a nationally prominent speaker for this 
year’s observance. 
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The “Save the Children” Federation’ 


annual award for distinguished services to 


children was presented to Dr. Willard E. ~ 
Givens, executive secretary of the National 


Education Association. 








Fa Rae 





Kentucky, reports a steady gain in N.EA | 
membership in our state. Have you joined § 
the N.E.A. this year? If not, won't you 40 f 


so today? 
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: John Hay Whitney Foundation 


Announces New Program in the Humanities 





In an effort to improve teaching, the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation has an- 
nounced a new $600,000 three-year pro- 
gram for graduate study by teachers in 
public high schools, and for making use 
of the outstanding talents of a limited 
number of college professors who are on 
the point of retirement. 

Administered by the Foundation’s Di- 
vision of Humanities, the new program 
will go into effect with the beginning of 
the school year in September, 1952. Selec- 
tion of participants for the two phases of 
the program will take place this spring. 
High school teachers chosen will enroll 
in a special seminar and certain courses 
of their own choosing at the two centers 
selected for the first year: Columbia Uni- 
versity and Yale University. The visiting 
professors will be invited to teach at small 
independent colleges. 

During the first year of operation of the 


_ program for high school teachers, selec- 


_ tems in these “pilot” states: 


tions will be made from public school sys- 
New York 


/ and New Jersey; Georgia, Kentucky, and 


jn PED 3 





Tennessee; Colorado, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska; and Oregon and Washington. 

To qualify, an applicant must be teach- 
ing in the fields of literature and languages 
(including English), social studies and 
history, or the arts including music in a 
public high school in one of the ten pilot 
states. Men and women between the ages 
of 30 and 45, inclusive, who are holders 
of bachelor’s degrees from recognized col- 
leges or universities shall be eligible. The 
applicant, who in all cases shall be nomi- 
nated by his superintendent of schools or 
other designated official, must have at 
least five years of secondary-school teach- 
ing experience. The most recent two of 
these years should be in the nominating 
school system where he or she shall be 
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considered a permanent staff member and 
from which the nominee will have been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. 

Application blanks, to be prepared by 
the teacher together with his nominating 
official, must be received by the commit- 
tee’s secretary no later than April 1, 1952. 
Inquiries and applications should be di- 
rected to Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., secretary, 
Administrative Committee, The John Hay 
Fellows, c/o American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The Fellowship Program is named in 
honor of John Hay, Secretary of State 
under Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt, and maternal grandfather of 
Mr. John Hay Whitney, President of the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation. 

The second part of the Foundation’s 
program in the Humanities has been set 
up to utilize the outstanding talents of 
retiring college professors who are recog- 
nized as great teachers and authorities in 
such fields as the arts, history, languages 
and literature, philosophy, and religion. 


Each of the visiting professors will teach 
for an academic year at one of several 
small independent colleges throughout the 
United States. While teaching and other 
responsibilities will be worked out jointly 
by the professor and the college where he 
is to teach, salary stipends will be met by 
the foundation. In each case, the great 
teacher will serve at a campus other than 
his own. 


Among the other programs sponsored by 
the John Hay Whitney Foundation are Op- 
portunity Fellowships, the Fulbright Visit- 
ing Lecturers (in co-operation with the 
United States Department of State), and 
the Edwin Rogers Embree Memorial Lec- 
tures, 
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Free Employment Services 


The Employment Service Division of the 
Kentucky Department of Economic Se- 
curity maintains a free placement service 
in its Counseling and Selective Placement 
Section for persons with professional train- 
ing and experience. 


The Kentucky Division of Employment 
Service has twenty-four local offices 
throughout the State of Kentucky and is 
affiliated with more than 1,800 local em- 
ployment offices throughout the country. 
This gives a wide coverage for the ap- 
plicant seeking employment. 


A large part of this service is devoted 
to teacher placement. In order for teach- 
ers to make themselves available for place- 
ment, they must register with Professional 
Placement Unit either by mail or call in 
person at the state office or the nearest 
local employment office. After the appli- 
cant has registered, he is asked to fill out 
an application form. This form gives a 
brief history of the applicant—his majors, 
minors, number of college hours and refer- 
ences in regard to school work and past 
teaching experience, if any. Applicants’ 
credentials are then compiled and ready 
for referral to vacancies which will be most 
suitable. 


In order that teacher applicants may be 
given every advantage for placement, a 
semi-annual booxlet, consisting of all ac- 
tive applicants and a short history of their 
educational and work experience is mailed 
to all superintendents and interested edu- 
cators in the state. A more complete indi- 


. vidual booklet or brochure is made up on 


each applicant and upon request is sent to 
superintendents. 


Any teacher interested in filing an ap- 
plication with the Professional Placement 
Unit should mail his or her request to L. P. 
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Jones, Director of Employment Service, At. 
tention: Professional Placement Unit, 12 
Logan Street, Frankfort, Kentucky, or con- 
tact the nearest local employment office fo; 
application forms. This is a free service for 
both employer and employee and is set up 
by the State Employment Service Division 
for the exclusive use of professional per. 
sons. 

Local Employment Offices are main- 
tained in the following cities in Kentucky; 
Ashland, Bowling Green, Corbin, Coving. 


| 


To Teachers and Superintendents 





ton, Danville, Elizabethtown, Frankfort 
Glasgow, Harlan, Hazard, Henderson, j 
Hopkinsville, Lexington, Louisville, Madi- | 
sonville, Mayfield, Maysville, Morehead, ) 
Owensboro, Paducah, Pikeville, Prestons. | 
burg, Somerset, Winchester. 





Summer Meeting in Detroit 


The annual meeting of the Department {/ 
of Elementary School Principals will be} 
held in Detroit, June 26 to July 1. The] 
Executive Committee will meet on June} 
26, 27, and 28, and the usual meetings of : 
the department will be held on Monday, i 
June 30. 

The department is also arranging | 
one-day meetings—one for the presidents 
of state elementary principals associations 
and one for the state representatives to 
the department—to be held in connection} 
with the annual meeting. These two 
groups will meet on Saturday, June 28. 





Secure the Blessings, a motion picture 
dramatizing the role of public education 
in a democracy, is available for loan to 
local education associations. Write to the 
Kentucky Education Association, 1419-2] 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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A Teacher Sees New York 


MRS. 


I cannot recall any greater state of 
ecstasy than the first time that I stepped 
off the train in New York City. I said to 
myself repeatedly, “So this is really New 
York; I am walking down a street in New 
York!” I had to stare at the skyscrapers 
and to ride a subway before taking a taxi 
to my hotel; with baggage checked in the 
station, I was off to explore the wonders. 
I was little more than a teen-age girl and 
had never been to a really large city. Not 
until my third trip did the glamour begin 
to fade. All my life I had read about and 
had wished to visit New York City, and 
I had built mental pictures of every part 
of it. In no way was I disappointed. 


It is difficult to explain which phase of 
the city interests me the most; I do re- 
member certain impressions. Always there 
seem to be people, people, people every- 
where. When returning to my hotel long 
after midnight from a night club or a play, 
I have seldom missed any of the daytime 
crowd. How true is the saying, “Broad- 
way knows no night.” The skyscrapers 
towering into the clouds always make a 
lasting impression on me. I think the most 
beautiful view of the New York skyline is 
to be seen from a ferryboat going across 
the Hudson to New Jersey. This ferryboat 
trip always reminds me of a miniature 
ocean voyage. When I am not pressed 
for time, I prefer the ferryboat to the 
tunnels. The second best view of the sky- 
scrapers is to be seen from a ferryboat re- 
turning to Battery Park from the Statue 
of Liberty. I can never think of New York 
without seeing water and ships, ships and 
water—ships being tugged into dock, or 
leaving for some foreign port. I should 
say, then, that the throngs of people, the 
skyscrapers, and the beautiful ships are 
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ERNESTINE CROSS NOLAND 





MRS. NOLAND is teacher of Commerce 
in the Simpsonville High School, a posi- 
tion she has held for the past sixteen 
years. She is a graduate of the Mayfield 
Business College and the University of 
Kentucky and is a member of the Kappa 
Delta and Delta Kappa Gamma sororities 
and also of the Shelbyville Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 


my most permanent impressions of the 
tangible parts of New York. 

New York is very proud of three things: 
that she supports her unemployed, that 
she has the best sanitary system to be 
found in America, and that she has the 
most efficient and best paid police system 
in the world. Seldom have I encountered 
an ill-tempered policeman, and all of them 
seem courteous and pleased when stran- 
gers consult them for advice. 


The transportation facilities are quick 
and cheap. Until the present highly-in- 
flated period, one could ride on a subway 
from Midtown Manhattan to Coney Island, 
a distance of 26 miles, for five cents. The 
El takes one through the tenement section 
and runs so close to the windows that each 
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room, and almost each movement of the 
tenants, may be seen. The tenants soon 
harden to such exposure. One afternoon 
as the El which I was riding raced by a 
tenant window so close that I could have 
touched it, a man, sitting in the window 
to read a newspaper, did not look up, or, 
I feel safe in saying, “did not bat an eye.” 
As time marches on, the old Els are com- 
ing down, however, and are giving way to 
faster and smoother transportation. The 
subways are fascinating to a stranger who 
has never ridden on one, but the novelty 
soon disappears and then the busses are 
much more desirable. The open-top Fifth 
Avenue busses have long been my favorite 
means of viewing the intricacies of the 
city, but most of them have now been re- 
moved because of too much inclement 
weather—the native New Yorkers prefer 
to ride “under cover.” The taxicabs are 
the most expensive means of getting 
around, but they must experience no 
dearth of customers as I have been in- 
formed that there are more taxicabs in 
New York than there are privately owned 
cars. 

There are almost as many interesting 
things to see at no expense as there are 
things to strip one of all savings. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is free, but 
it is so crowded with paintings, tapestries, 
armor, pottery, and similar relics from all 
parts of the world, that it is difficult to 
grasp definite impressions without many 
visits. The Public Library, with its two 
lions “to guard the bookworms,” is almost 
as overwhelming. Before World War II, 
a few hours spent on board the Queen 
Mary with its floral shops, bookstores, 
drugstores, millinery shops, and gorgeous 
lounges on each floor, made me feel that 
‘I was in an entirely separate city. One can 
almost lose his way in its myriad corridors 
leading to the thousands of state rooms. 
I especially cherish the memory of being 
guided through the Deutchland by a 
young German sailor who was very courte- 
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ous, and who was proud of his attempts 
to speak the English language. Shortly 
thereafter the Deutchland was converted 
into a pocket battleship by Hitler. 

School pupils never tire of hearing about 
the Automats where a coin inserted into 
the wall flips open a glass door sheltering 
the desired food. They want to hear more 
and more about the Bowery, the East Side, 
Chinatown, Harlem, Fulton Fish Market, 
Central Park, and Coney Island. While al] 
of these add color and make New York 
what it is, one grand conglomeration of 
races, I think that I return, most of all 
for the radio broadcasts and the television 
programs which are free, and for the stage 
plays which are exorbitantly high. One 
thrill that has not worn away is “curtain 
time” in a New York theater. When the 
lights begin to fade away, the music sud. 
denly ceases, and the curtain folds begin 
to ruffle ready to ascend, I still experience 
a small-town-girl thrill. 

Today New York is stripped of most of 
its glamour for me; I no longer get excited 


over Chinatown or Coney Island; I realize f 
that it is the noisiest, dirtiest, and most | 


crowded ‘place in America; but I find my- 
self, in spite of other beckoning places of | 


interest, being drawn back by an uncon- f 


trollable magnet, by plane, now, rather 
than by train, to see the Broadway shows, 
to visit the Fifth Avenue shops and the 
Fifty-Second Street restaurants, and to 
mingle with the great throngs of native 
New Yorkers who would consider life any- 
where else the greatest tragedy that could 
befall them. 





We are anxious that all of our member | 
receive the Kentucky School Journal and 
K.E.A. Journalette regularly and on time. 
If you know of a member who, for any 
reason, is not getting our publication, 
please urge him to write immediately to | 
the Kentucky Education Association, 1419- 
21 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, Ker- 
tucky. 
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4-H Club Field Crops winner, Ray Riley from Texas, tells Mari Jo Engstrom, a Chicago Junior Achievement worker, 





about a champion steer from an American farm—a feature attraction at the 1951 International Live Stock Exposition. 


Leaders of our future... 


America has begun a new year. 

Who is there among us who does not hope that 
1952 will mean a lessening of tension between 
nations? That it will see inflation held in check? 
Our economic house in better order? Above all, 
who does not pray for freedom and peace for the 
whole world? 

The future we all hope our nation will achieve 
is linked inseparably with our young people. 

Their eagerness to accept responsibility wins 
our admiration. Hundreds of thousands of farm 
boys and girls are enrolled in 4-H Clubs; older 
boys are active in the Future Farmers of America. 
Through their accomplishments many farm boys 
and girls win scholarships to colleges and univer- 
sities. International Harvester provides some of 
these scholarships. 

City boys and girls—thousands of them—learn 


the responsibilities of business through the Junior 
Achievement movement. They organize and oper- 
ate small companies of their own, some of which 
Harvester also sponsors. Millions of other young 
people are enthusiastic Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
or belong to other organizations that help prepare 
them for citizenship. 


The brightest, surest hope for America rests with 
these young people from farm and city. Though 
they live in a time of crisis, they are unafraid. 
They, and they alone, can bring the much-needed 
leadership, courage and determination to keep 
America great and free. 

As an institution which could grow to its pres- 
ent stature only in a free land, International Har- 
vester will continue to work with young people 
... to develop talents dedicated to a-greater 
America. 


ea 
INTERNATIONAL FA HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builder of products that pay for themselves in use . . 


. International Trucks * McCormick Farm 


Equipment and Farmall Tractors + Crawler Tractors and Power Units + Refrigerators and Freezers 
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and N.E.A. Honor Roll—February 1952 


® Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties Superintendent 
OTS, SE aie re ..------W. L. Knuckles 
*Breckinridge ............. ae E. D. Brown 
2 ee eee eer rem e: Louis Arnold 
RSRUIBERND noc co caiscindnccccoceeecesovesesss<ss0s MES, JOG onnien 
EOS, 5 RTO tee caterer R. I. Glover 
eS oc tele See Harper Gatton 
ES SS el ee ee eee James W. Colvin 
0 I ee ee MERE ee tS. Pleas Turner 
OS RR Sea AL. C, T. Clemons 


Kentucky’s delegation to the recent meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of 
English at Cincinnati, Ohio, numbered 163. 
The host state of Ohio was the only one 
with a larger registration. 





The 1952 National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents will meet 
in New York City on October 13-15. 





It is estimated that the school enrollment 
in Kentucky will increase by 30,000 in the 
biennial, 1952-54, over the present enroll- 
ment. 





The cost of schoolhouse construction 
more than doubled from 1939 to Septem- 
ber, 1951. The United States Office of 
Education estimated a minimum need of 
600,000 new classrooms in this nation by 
1957-58. 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
RE REMNOD © 5 200<_cpacccancdshavencopsscraeetee A. P. Prather 
PAS EOTRCLOW « <2c.5 crs aeeree scree J. W. Lancaster 
KONBRIOW! 22 ioc ete oe James W. Depp 
Hopkinsville ......................-..00 Gladstone Koffman 
oO A eee 2 Oe RNC eRe Mark Scully 
PU IARS AY 82 sce oe Sure eepsverzencncaceseatee G. W. Hume 
TRAP os Cor genie tee, ole la ee Frank J. Ogden 


Entries for the seventh annual National 
High School Photographic Awards con- 
test are now being accepted by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association. 

The contest has the approval of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals as well as 46 state high school 
press associations and universities. 


Prize money totals $4,000 with $600 | 


going to the grand prize winner. 

Any high school student is eligible to 
enter as many pictures as desired in the 
four categories— Babies and Children, 
Young People and Adults, Scenes, and 
Animal Life. But pictures must be sent 
before May 1, 1952. 

On the back of every picture the student 
must write his name, street address, city, 
state, school, grade (9-12). 

All entries are to be sent to N.S.P.A. Na- 
tional High School Photographic Awards, 
18 Journalism Building, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 








YOU CAN BUY 


From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PRINTING 


With Complete Confidence 





Standard 


220-230 S. First St. 





OFFICE SUPPLY 


Company 





Louisville, Ky. 
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In its 1952 edition Compton's continues the dynamic growth that has made 
it an indispensable tool in the classroom as well as in the school library. The 
unique Compton program of continuous editorial building and revision is still 
the secret behind this growth and acceptance. Up to date as tomorrow's class- 
room equipment, the latest Compton's is ideally designed to meet current 
curriculum needs. 

NEW FOR '52—Television, Communication, Telephone, Food, Milk, Ballet, 
Conservation, Iron and Steel, Automobile, Egypt, Australia are some of the 469 
new and revised articles in this edition. In these, as in all Compton materials, 
carefully selected teaching pictures combine with stimulating text to present 
the full factual story in a way that meets the reference needs at each grade 
level. 

Thousands of pupils in 1952 will turn daily to their classroom Compton’s 
to find the answers to their thousand and one questions. And, as always, 
the Fact-Index at the back of each volume will serve as a never-failing source 
of quick reference. 


















Write for FREE copy 
of “Teaching Hints.” 






Teachers: Unusual eacation opportunity. Add $750 to $1000 or more to your income this summer, 
Vacation while you earn. If interested write Compton Vacation Position Dept., address below. 


~ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
awe QM CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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3. Q. I am thirty-three years old. By 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1.Q.I have taught ten 
years and retired, but I 
do not get $480. Why? 
A. To get the minimum 
of $480 one must teach 
thirty years. You are en- 
titled to 10/30 of $480 
which is $160. 

2. Q. When I retire at age 





sixty-five, I will get 
$1,200 annuity but my 
N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary Salary is $4,200. This 


State Teachers 


idkaead teem annuity seems, small for 


this salary. Would you 
tell me why this is? 
A. The annuity for $1,200 is not the annuity 
for all your salary. It is an annuity based 
upon $2,400. The Retirement Law carries a 
maximum upon which one pays. This maxi- 
mum may be increased, and, if so, you will 
pay on a larger salary and receive a larger 
annuity. The “voluntary unmatched” pro- 
visions of the Law are to help members in 
your salary range. Investigate. 
with- 
drawal I canceled ten years of service credit, 
but I have returned to teaching after a short 
absence. My question is: Will it pay me to 
keep the $562.75 withdrawn or reinstate my 
service credit? 
A. It will pay the member in every case to 
reinstate, if she can. She cannot do so ex- 
cepting in the first semester after her return 
to teaching and then only if absence is not 
over three years. 
You can still qualify for the maximum by 
teaching to age sixty-eight, but health and 
circumstances may make this impossible. The 
value of the ten years is about $3,800 if you 
reinstate them while you may. The minimum 
value of a year of service credit is $198. 
. Q. Our Classroom Teachers’ Association has 
a committee for the study of the Retirement 
System. Could you meet with us? Is ma- 
terial available? What is the present average 
age at retirement, and the average annuity 
based upon average service and salary? 
A. I can meet with you. Send date. Mate- 
rial will reach you for committee. Also write 
the National Council on Teachers’ Retirement 
of the National Education Association for 
recent publications. For the last 117 who 
retired the average age was sixty-four, and 


~l 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


. Q. Our county has 200 teachers. 


the annuity you describe approximately $509 
for those now retired. 

According 
to the state average how many retired do 
we have? 

A. At this time there are 5 
for each 100 active teachers. 


retired teachers 


. Q. I began teaching in 1940 at age twenty- 
two and my salary is $2,300. My husband js | 


five years older and is now under Social 
Security. His salary is $3,000. If we both 
retire at age sixty-five, what will we get? 
A. In answering this question we assume jn- 
creases in salary to the maximums. At age 
sixty-five he should be eligible for $936 jf 
he loses no time. 
be eligible for $1,200 from the Retirement 
System, and also $468 from Social Security. 
Both plans may be quite different by that 
time. 


. Q. I am fifty-two and have taught thirty 


years in Kentucky. We have moved to 
Missouri and I am teaching here. How do 
I handle my retirement? 

A. Become a member of the Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. Pay your annual 
contribution to Kentucky until you are read 
to apply for an annuity from Kentucky. Rate, 
same as when you left Kentucky. You may 
pay to age sixty and add eight years to your 
service credit and apply for annuity any Jul 


At age sixty-five you will | 





*i 





1 to age sixty-five, if still out of state or not | 


teaching in Kentucky. 


. Q. As shown by the paper, the money for 


retirement is over four million dollars. Will 
all this be used to pay teachers’ pensions? 

A. Only slightly over a million dollars will 
be used now to pay annuities. The balance 
is to match members’ contributions and will 
be used when they retire to help pay them. 


. Q. Why doesn’t the Legislature increase the 


pension to us old teachers? Everything is so 


high now. 

A. Increases in the minimum were made by 
amendments and current appropriations in 
1946 and in 1950. When the minimum is in- 
creased, the state has to bear the full cost of 
the increase. Teachers already retired are 
due to receive about $9,000,000 on the pres- 
ent basis; if and when the minimum is in- 
creased again, this amount will 
accordingly. The state has about all the 
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.Q. I have retired from teaching. Can I now 


.Q1 


. Q. I had twenty years of service but I with- 


obligation it can liquidate under the present 
tax system. 


come under Social Security? 

A. If you work in a covered job, your em- 
ployer will deduct the Social Security tax if 
you are eligible to pay it. 

am a teacher and a member of the 
Retirement System and I also have a business 
employing three people. I pay Social Security 
tax for them. Can I pay for myself? 

A. Yes, if your net income is $400 per year 
Enter payment on blanks accom- 
panying your Federal Income Tax Return, 
and attach check. 





or more, 


drew my account and went to Florida to 
teach in 1947. I am in Kentucky this year. 
Please tell me how to recover the twenty 
years I lost. I am willing to return the 
money and _ interest. 

A. It is too late to reinstate your account and 
service credit. One cannot be absent over 
three years and do so. If you had left your 
you would not have lost the 
File A-2 with your employer. 


account here, 
service credit. 
Q. I have $7,500 to invest for the future. 
What would your office suggest? 

A. See your banker. You might consider 
putting $4,000 in “E” or “G” bonds and 
$3,500 in your Retirement System for an 
additional annuity at retirement. If you do, 
add annually what you can easily spare to 
the $3,500. 
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x You can get H 
wet cone Mors 


n YOUR 
SIGNATURE “ONLY. Entirely 
by-Mail. Everything ety 
confidential. School board. 
friends, merchants not oo No co-signers necessary. Repay 
Beg U_S Pot On. in small monthly payments—no principal 
Payments necessary during your payless 
vacation months. For free particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today 
























POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


1Sth and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. ‘I 


‘ Nigave 





Address 





‘ City. 
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Have you seen the 


SHADESCOPE 
Double Shade — One Roller 














THE SHADESCOPE STEELE STYLE SS 


A PATENTED AND EXCLUSIVE 
Steeleco PRODUCT. 


STEELE pioneers again with the great- 
est innovation in modern public build- 
ing shading! 

Just release the cord and it tele- 
scopes two shades on one roller at 
center of window. 

One easy operation to control light 
and ventilation at top and bottom at 
same time. 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF A DOUBLE 
ROLLER SHADE! 


COSTS ONLY LITTLE MORE THAN A 
SINGLE ROLLER SHADE! 


LOWER INSTALLATION COST! 
LESS MAINTENANCE! 
EASILY DEMOUNTED WITHOUT TOOLS! 





Sold By 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 W. Main St. 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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Kentucky 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 















Sova 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 


. 
Your EBF representative is 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 








“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” | Wor 


c 

DOROTHEA PELLETT 7 

Director Visual—Education out ' 

Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas | ship 

(Films are 16m _ sound, black - and - white | = 

“classroom-tested,” and may be secured fron | % ™ 

local distributors. For those you are unable t to ; 

locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarde § © 
to the producers. ) gn 
an 

Adventures of Willie Skunk (10 min. Young § com 

America Films). show 





As they watch Willie, Mother Skunk’s problem | capt 
child, Bobby and Jane in the film and the young |) to n 
audiences at school see lessons in natural science | worl: 
and in human behavior, Mother Skunk, who § plan 
thinks that humans smell awful, takes her five § tions 
young on a food hunt in the woods and over the § ter; 
brook, but trouble-bound Willie lags behind, # mass 
meets (and squirts!) a cow, and has a free ride | resou 
home. The narration by Munro Leaf has that base: 





. author’s usual charm and aptness. Other simila |) Func 


titles rich in language arts and science interest © and : 
for the primary people are: Adventuring Pups, use | 
Mother Duck’s Surprise, and Two Lititle Racoons,) will 
by the same producers. Sout 


Effective Criticism (10 min. color also, Coronet a 
Films). ais 
In the school newspaper office, Ted leams | 

about criticism—how to take it, how to give it, 

the difference between criticism of himself and | 
of something he’d done. He also found that to |) | 
take it you must want it, you must understand © > 
and evaluate it, you must put it to use; to give ft 

effective criticism you should want to help, you i 

should understand and evaluate constructively, ; 

Other good films using role-playing to define 

real-life problems for young people’s thought and 

discussion, and to show that rightly-chosen words 
do count; Fun of Being Thoughtful, and How to 

Give and Take Instruction. 


Feeling Left Out? (Social Adjustment) (10 min. 
color also, Coronet Films). 

Dramatizing common aspects of a common 
teen-age problem Mike shows what not to do and 
what to do and starts your group discussing it 
own situations. Mike finds that his reaction to | 
rejection by “the clique” separates him from f 
making other real friends. Then he “wakes w § 
and grows up.” This film dvelops sympathetic 
understanding of a social isolate and of the clique 
group, as it shows for junior and _ senior high 
youth and young adults the superior adjustment T 
of more mature types of response, 
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World Trade for Better Living (20 min. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films). 

“Most folks couldn’t live the way they do with- 
out world trade,” points out the captain of a good 
ship as he tells the story of cargo carried the 
world over. Telling of interdependence, the voices 
of many people are heard: “We in Europe have 
to trade or we'd die.” “South America must trade 
to live better.” “India must have goods from 
machines and the machines themselves.” Charts 
and diagrams compare the organization of a local 
community and the world community, and a map 
shows areas of production and trade centers. The 
captain says, “Barriers to trade don’t make sense 
to me,” as he brings up other problems in the 
world trade picture; public opinion and national 
plan support; protective tariff and trade restric- 
tions; international balance of payments and bar- 
ter; different standards of living and labor; and 
mass production and use of human and natural 
resources. Similar to Productivity: Key to Plenty, 
based on the 1947 reports of the 20th Century 
Fund, this new film finds its keys in labor, tools, 
and machines, and the skill, will, and freedom to 
use them. High school, college, or adult groups 
will find their thinking stimulated by the film. 
South Pacific Island Children (10 min. color, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 





Where today and tomorrow are the same (just 
west of the date line) and yesterday and today 
are alike (primitive ways show little “modern” 
change) is the largest of the Fiji Islands. Under 
coconut trees by a coral lagoon village life is a 
series of simple chores: Mother and daughters 
prepare food (tapioca and taro) while father and 
sons spear fish, A new house is built of bamboo 
and palm, and the men go on a big fish drive. 
Children go to outdoor school and later join the 
celebration of the fish feast where traditional 
dances and rhythms are shown, concluding a 
documentary film interesting to elementary school 
children and their elders alike. This is the newest 
in the series of films of children of other lands. 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
826 Watson 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send information as 
to where I may secure the following films: 


Name — 





Subject taught = 





School name 





School address. 














City. State. 

















P-H-O-N-I-C-S ! 


How Many Things Beginning with the 
Sound “B” Can You Find on the Chart? 


Here is one of the 54 Full Color GROUP EXPERIENCE 
CHARTS (emphasizing Phonics), 16” x 20”, from 
WINSTON’S New Reading Readiness Material which 
also includes: " 

The VIS-O-GRAPH EASEL with Acetate Overlay 

MY FIRST SCHOOLBOOK 

MARY AND BILL 

MY BOOK ABOUT MARY AND BILL 

New TEACHERS MANUAL (Stand-up format) 


Following this New Readiness Material, from Grades 
1-6, are 14 Readers, 11 Workbooks, Manuals, and 
Tests. 

For the EASIEST, SUREST and 

BEST Growth in Reading—lt’s 

EASY GROWTH IN READING with PHONICS! 





For further information and prices write: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 7° PeetcO te Ill. 


Represented in Kentucky by 


G. LEE McCLAIN W. VIRGINIA SMITH 
Bardstown 2228 Walterdale Terrace 
Louisville 5 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 


C. D. Reppinc, FRANKFORT, 
President 
RicHarp VAN Hoose, Louisville, 





First Vice-President.................. April 18, 1952 


Joun Rosison, R. 1, Paducah, 


Second Vice-President ............ April 18, 1952 
Frank McGary, Wickliffe................ June 80, 1954 
H. W. WILkey, Madisonville.......... June 30, 1953 
MITCHELL Davis, Glasgow.............. June 30, 1954 


James T. ALTON, Vine Grove.......... June 30, 1953 


April 18, 1952 


Term Expire; 
Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow.er, 1207 Larue 











Avenue, Louisville 13... 30, 10933 | 
J.°A. ‘Gasvoon;. Harlan...........-..-. 30, 1954 
RussELL Brivces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1954 
BEN CoFFMAN, Russell June 30, 1953 
M. C. Napms, Hazard.................-. 30, 1959 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset... 30, 1959 
Emity Reeves, Danville 30, 1953 ‘ 
Exza Cuanx, Russell...................... April 18, 195 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 


DrmeEcTor OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BuRREsSS 


Dmector OF Pusuiic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 


DrmecTorR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. Z. 
Secretary—M. O. 


Carter, Murray 
Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—C. V. Watson, Calhoun 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Dr. Mary I. Cole, 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 

Bowling Green 


Bowling Gree 


n 
1346 Chestnut Street, 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—T. O. Thompson, Munfordville 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—John Potter, Bedford 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—Melvin Norsworthy, Lexington 

ELEMENTARY EpuUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Joy Rader, 


head 
Exceptional Children, Teachers 
President—Mary May 


Louisville 
Secretary—Florence Martin, 122 South Hanover Ave., 
Lexington 
wy oe ed _Epucarion, DEPARTMENT 0: 
Presi —_ . Carson Gary, 1309 Central Avenue, Louis- 
Secretary—Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Ruth Mathews, Lexington 
Secretary—Emma Francis, 

Louisville 5 


1516 South Fourth, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, More- 


of 
Wyman, Board of Education, 


1506 Edgewood Place, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Frank J. Ogden, Winchester 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, e 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville 
Secretary—H. R. B 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dorman Strunk, Pine Knot 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Morris Cierley, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dr. John H. Boyd, Benham 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—]. W. Boxley, Jackson 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 





rown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashlani 








Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Helen Daniels, Eastern High Scho 


Middletown 
Secretary—Sue Robinson, Okolona High Scho 
Okolona 
Librarians, Conference of j 
President—Marie Landrum, Carlisle Junior Hig 


School, Covington 
Secretary—Emma _ Osborn, 
Mitchell via Covington 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Mayme W. Randolph, Franklin 
Secretary—Hugh B. Cassell, Route 2, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
(no report) 
Speech, Teachers of 
President—Nettie 
Danville 
Secretary—Allie Dragoo, Stamping Ground 


Perkins, Danville 


High Scho 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


PayncIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary 
oe Ae) Helmick, Covington 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Middletown 
Elementary: 
provident—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Alma McLain, Maysville 
Fre Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, Board of Education, Covington 
Secretary—Martha Daugherty, Dixie Heights H. S., 
Covington 
VocaTIONAL EpUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Maurine Collins Maysville 
Secretary—W. Maurice Faker, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Curtis Sanders, Cynthiana 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—]. B. Kelley, Somerset 
Secretary—Mrs. Lora Beale, Western Trade School, 
Bowling Green 
Guidance Section 
President—Ralph A. Gardner, Route 8, Jeffersontown 
Secretary—not reported 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray State College, 
urray 


Trades and Industries 
President—William E. Ray, Bowling Green 
CoLiecEes, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
Secretary—Lee Sprowles, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—M. P. Christopher, Somerset 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa a College, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 
omas 


Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 308 Greenup, Coving- 
ton 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 

——, of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 

tion 0: 
President—Ellen M. Frederickson, Berea 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P.O. Box 652, Bowling 
reen 
CLassROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 

a Clayton, 418 W. Ormsby, Louis- 

vuile 

Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Jack Carroll, Court House, 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Willadene Rominger, Belfry 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Ladepetio High School, 

Lexington 

Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Linda Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 
Seeretary—Susan Price, 1915 Broadway, Paducah 

Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 

College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, 
College, Bowling Green 

Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of * 
President—Mary Marks, Bowling Green 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 

Health, Physical] Education and Recreation, Kentucky As- 

sociation of 

President—Alfred Reece, Jr., Lexington 

Secretary—E. B. Whalin, pecan ey of Education, 
Frankfort 

High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
resident—Butch Charmoli, DuPont = Louisville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 


Paducah 


Western Kentucky State 
Western Kentucky State 


Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 


Covington 
Secreta’ Grover C. Salyer, Eastern High School, 


Middletown 


Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, Eastern, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Omithological Society, Kentucky 
(to be elected in fall) 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—G. R. Dimmick, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lex- 
ington 
School Board Members Association 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, Lexington 


Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Morning View 
Secretary—Nona_ Burress, « 1421 eke Building, 
Louisville 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 














WENDELL P. BuTLER, Frankfort................ January 1, 1956 
AMESON ar Centre College, Danville....June 30, 1954 
Rs. JAMES G. SHEEHAN, Danville ficcceceecee une 80, 19538 
4 A. Caywoop, I une 80, 1954 

W. J. Moore. Eastern Ky. State College, 

Richmon June 30, 1952 
EaRLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg. June 80, 1958 
Wet JETTON, Paducal.........c..ccc-ccccsscccscsesss June 30, 1952 
LeonarD MEECE, Univer of Kentucky, 

Lexington June 80, 1958 
RatpxH Cuerry, Owensbi June 30, 1954 





C. D. Repprc, Frankfort 


Term Expires 
Joun Frepd WiiuiaMs, Ashland.................. june 80, 1952 
AuprREY Maupin, Albany............... Bs 1952 


MARSHALL BLACK, Harrodsburg 
JAMES PURSIFULL, “a we ee 
Lesirz_T. MILLER, rt Thom 

Jack Earty, 1625. Nickobeae Road, 








Lexington June 80, 1952 
Mrs, Jane McCoy, Shelbyville.................... June 30, 1952 
Mrs. Geneva CAMPBELL, Campbellsville....june 30, 1952 





Mrs. Witu1aM Hays, Cave City 
EunIcE ie Madisonville.............. 
Mrs. D. Cooper, Paducah 

Marcus Teun, Bevinsville........... secwuece ds 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Mrs, Lucy Byrp Bucktess, Bloomfield........ June 80, 1955 
Mrs, Frank McGary, Barlow.........--.--+-+--- . e 30, 1952 
Mrs, InENE T. GaprairH, Mt. Olivet...... une 30; 1954 


February, Nineteen 


Fifty-two 





Tuttvus CHAMBERS, Benton June 80, 1953 
C. D. Reppre, Frankfort, ex officio............ April 18, 1952 
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At its annual convention in Miami, 
Florida, the American Legion adopted res- 
olutions commending the National Educa- 
tion Association and its affiliates for their 
loyal and patriotic action in barring Com- 
munists and other subversive agents from 
their membership. 





HR 2764, which is now pending in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, provides 
that retirement allowances of teachers not 
to exceed $1,800 per year shall be exempt 
from the federal income tax. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 

Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lex- 
ington 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company — William 4. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana, 

Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. 

ton 87, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- | 


Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 

Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 


Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 985 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 
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Let our experience 
he a source 
of practical help 


miliar with your needs, our 
le, friendly staff is well- 
ed and sincerely anxious 
e you well. Our ware- 
house stocks are large. insuring 
hipment. Like hun- 
er teachers you'l) 
ing to make us 
ters for the best in 











furniture and supplies 
Send for your free copy of ou: 
complete catalog 


Use our free catalog 
for handy reference 
to all school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 


Art Materials 
Flags 


Teachers like its flexibility... 
students like its convenience 


Always alert to classroom results, teachers quickly recognize the unique bene- 
fits of the ‘“Ten-Twenty.”” They observe how the three desk-top positions 
(20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment help to 
make teaching easier, more effective, by reducing visual and bodily strains 
and stresses. Pupils like the new ease of adjustment these features provide for 
all tasks. They find welcome convenience, too, in the 45° seat-swivel either 
way, because it allows easy ingress and egress, and reduces body torque in- 
duced by right or left hand and eye preferences. Here, truly, is the “Key to 


the co-ordinated classroom.” 


American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk 





FREE BOOKLETS 
“Educati and" The 
Co-ord. m— 
two inforn 
cent educa: 


nGrou 








developments. 











American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
Maximum comfort, durability. 
acoustical benefit, and housekeep- 
ing economy are embodied in this 
most beautiful of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Automatic %- 
fold safety action; no pinching or 
tearing hazards. Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmerican Seating Company 
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Louisville Free Public Library 





301 — 333 Library Place 


——_--_—— 





Louisville 3, Ky. 




























Another Book 


of Importance -— 


Moral and Spiritual 





Values in Education 


By Wiiliam Clayton Bower 


Kentucky’s educational leaders 
for three years have been ex- 
perimenting with a program for 
the discovery and development 
of moral and spiritual values in education. The guiding spirit in this move- 
ment has been William Clayton Bower, one of America’s foremost philoso- 
phers of education. His book is an analysis and report on the Kentucky 
experiments. Set up on the principle that values are indigenous to the 
school community, the program of emphasis of these values as they arise 
in the pupils’ experience is sound and enriching, yet neither violates the 
separation of church and state nor arouses opposition of church groups. 





Ready in February $3.50 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 








Summer Session — June 16-Aug. 9 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky = 


Lexington 

















